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Indian culture is a conglomerate contribution 
of the Aryans, Dravidians, Tibeto- Mongoloids 
and Austrics. These are mostly linguistic 
nomeclatures, but the peoples can be well 

4 defined under those names, The contri- 
bution of the Austrics, specially the Munda- 
speaking Nisadas of Central India, has not 
so far been properly assessed as their culture 
itself appears nebulous and diffused. The 
present volume atrempts to define and 
delineate the religion of the Austrics of India 
who are the ancient Proto-Australoids as 
modified in India and “who lived in the 
Central Indian highlands, or fled there as a 
result of Aryan prsssure, and have remaineu 
undeveloped even today'. 


























A study in Comparative Religion, Cultural 
Anthropology and Sociology, the present 
volume depicts the religious life of a class 
of people in Indian perspective which has: 
remained unnoticed for long. A small 
appendix on the religion of the Austrics of 


North-Eastern India as also of those in the 
Nicobar islands has also been added for 
ready reference. 
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FOREWORD 


Tt is often believed that the Austric -or Munda-speaking 
Pre-Dravidian Proto-Australoids now occupying parts of 
Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa and West Bengal were origi- 
nally widely spread over all parts of Northern India. Yet 
when the question of the growth ofthe protohistoric Indus 
Valley Civilization and the Nonaryan resistance to the Aryan 
invaders are discussed, the contribution of the Dravidians is 
generally referred to but not that of any of the pre-Dravidian 
peoples. This is because the cultural level of the present day 
Proto-Australoids is abnormally low. Recently we had occasion 
to stress upon this question. See ‘The Dasa Dasyu of the 
Rgveda’ in our Some Problems of Indian History and Culture, 
B.J. Institute of Learning and Research, Gujarat Vidya Sabha, 
Ahmedabad, 1974, pp. 24-43. 


It is true that the culture of the Proto-Australoid tribes is 
now much below the Dasa-Dasyu civilization revealed by the 
Rgveda , but the culturally advanced tribes of the group appear 
to have been merged with the Indo-Aryans leading to the 
development of the composite socio-religious life of the 
‘Hindus’ in the later period. There is some trace of an 
advanced culture in the Austric group of Indian languages, 
though much of it appears to have been lost. It should 
be remembered that the poor standard of the Cheros and 
Kharwars, which is quite incompatible with their rule in 
Bihar during the medieval period, reminds us not only of the 
incompatibility between the Gurjara royal and imperial families 
of the early medieval age and the present culture of the Gujar 
cultivators, but also of the Gond kingdom of Central India 
in the medieval age and the standard of Gond life ofthe 
present time. The present low standard of living of the Kols 
Munda people may be much more incompatible with their 
distant ancestors of the Vedic age especially because the more 
civilized clans ofthe people may have merged into the 
community of the Aryan invaders of India as we have said. 

There is little doubt that the Aryan invaders often took 
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Nonaryan wives or concubines so that, within a few gene- 
rations, their language and culture were both very considerably 
modified. By way of illustration, attention may be drawn in 
this connection at least to the introduction of cerebral conso- 
nantsin the Aryan language as early as the days of the 
Rgveda and to the adoption of the concept of absolute 
resignation to personal gods including the Father-God and 
the Mother-Goddess even during the Vedic age. 


Traces of the early culture of the Proto-Australoids are 
revealed by the Austric languages ; ©. £ some Sanskrit words 
meaning banana, betel leaf, brinjal, lime, rose-apple, etc., and 
also those meaning cotton, silk cotton, fowl, peacock, elephant, 
horse, arrow. phallus, etc., have been traced by linguisticians 
to Proto-Australoid sources, The Sanskrit words raka and 
kulu meaning the full moon and new moon respectively bave 
come from the same source. and the enumeratlon of days of 
the month by the phases « f the moon is regarded as a Proto- 
Australoid custom. The current vocabulary of the Austric- 
speaking Mundas offer sufficient indication of their knowledge 
of asterism, writing, etc., and throw light on various other 
aspects of their material culture in the olden days. 


It was the European missionaries who initiated the study 
of the language and culture of these peoples and the 
Indian scholars gradually entered into the field. The more 
we study and know these interesting group of our countrymen 
the better, We, therefore, welcome Dr. Sankarananda Mukho- 
padhyay’s study of certain aspects of their religious life, which, 
we do hope, will be quite interesting to all lovers of Indian 
culture—past and present. 


645, New Alipore D. C. Sircar 
Calcutta 53 
February 4, 1975. 








PREFACE 


The aborigines of India have evoked much interest during 
the last hundred years or more, Daltons Descriptive Ethno- 
logy of Bengal, which is still considered to be a mine of infor- 
mation regarding the tribes of Eastern India, was published 
as early as 1872. Points have been raised whether aborigines 
( now called Adivasis ) should remain in isolation, assimilated 
with or integrated into Indian society. The consensus of 
opinion is that they should be integrated slowly and gradually, 
but that in doing so, we must know the inner life of these 
peoples, which finds best expression in their religion. From 
among the numerous tribes of India, we have had occasion to 
select a few Austric or Austro-Asiatic speaking peoples of 
the central parts of India, who have been referred to in 
ancient Indian literature. We have also described in a few 
words the religious life of the Austrics of the fringe areas in 
an appendix. As we ourselves still perform several Vedic 
religious or socio-religious rites in our daily life, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the religious rites performed by the 
Austrics are also the heritage of a distant past. In examining 
the religious life of the Austrics, we have tried to see how they 
have influenced the Aryan rites and vice versa. We have also 
made an attempt to show that the archetype of the Indian 
mind was quite materialistic, and that its relics can be seen 
among the Austrics who are the progeny of the very ancient 
settlers of India. 

Apart from my experience as 4 welfare worker among 
these people for several years during which I made some field 
studies, the libraries gave me ample opportunities to delve 
deep into our traditional literature which have some references 
to these peoples. A study of them in the background of their 
religion is really a study in Comparative Religion, Sociology 
and Cultural Anthropology, and the present work tries 


to be so. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Austric or Munda-speaking peoples of Central or 
Eastern-Central India, right from the Kaimur hills through 
the Viadhyas to the ChotaNagpur plateau. form a sizeable 
population of India. These peoples, including the Santal, 
Munda, Ho, Kharia, Bhumij, Juang, Korwa, Kurku, Savara, 
Gadaba, etc., were perhaps occupying the whole of Northern 
India! at some remote prehistoric period and took shelter in 
the hilly terrain of Central India when newer hordes began to 
pour in from the north-west. It may as well be that they 
originally lived in the said hilly belt and had to go to the 
north when their numbers swelled. In the north they had to 
face the incoming Aryans with whom some became one 
through the process of miscegenation, while a large number 
might have gone to the Far East through the north-eastern 
passes or by canoes and boats.” 

Apart from the linguistic cohesion, these peoples are best 
known through their characteristic religious life and the world- 
-view. Right from the primitive ages man has always wonder- 
ed at the vastness of the universe and thought of an 
incomprehensible creator of it; not to speak of his speculation 
and philosophising about life, death or nature, his faith and 
emotional attachment to something. some quaint feeling, which 
taken together, have been considered to be his religion. That 

1 E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1960 
(reprint), pp. 119-21; D. N. Majumdar, The Affairs of a Trite, 
Lucknow, 1950, p.23» 

2 S.C. Roy, The Mundas and their Country, Bombay, 1970 
( reprint ) pp.12-13- Migration of these peoples during pre-historic 
times have not been conclusively proved. Cf. G. T. Bowles, “Lin- 
guistic and Racial Aspects of tbe Munda Problem’ in Studies sin ths 
Anthropology of Oceanta and Asia: Papers of the Peabody Museum of 
America, No.XX,1943, pp. 81-101 : “It has been further assumed, but 
certainly not demonstrated either by Schmidt or V. Eickstedt, that 
there is à common physical relationship among the Munda, the Khasi 
(Mon-speakers in Assam) and other Mon-and Khmer-speakers of soutl-- 
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religion also finds expression through rites and rituals including 
magical performances externally, and is characterised by beliefs 
in God and the supernatural world internally. It has thus been 
said that religion means “a fixed relationship between the human 
self and some non-human entity, the Sacred, the Supernatural, 
the Self-Existent, the Absolute, or simply, ‘God’.”! It has also 
been noted that from Suez eastward, religion rather stands for 
a way of life,? and its essentia! function is to integrate life. 
The all-encompassing feature of religion is to be seen in. India 
among both kinds of people having higher and lower culture, 
and it is not known from which source the meaning of religion 
has been extended so as to touch all aspects of human life. 
Historically speaking, within the ambit of religious practices 
prevalent in India, there has been commingling of the contribu- 
tions from all classes and races of people, namely, the people 
ofthe Indus Valley—whoever they might be, the Indo-Aryans, 
Dravidians, Austrics, Scythians, Mongolians and so on and so 
forth. No single or definite source for Indian religion can 
be suggested, though it cannot be gainsaid that the rich and 
variegated religious practices of the Vedic and post-Vedic 
period came to the limelight subsequently. 

The historian thus says that “the cumulative effect of the 
discoveries at Mohenjo-daro and the neighbouring regions' 
leads to the suggestion “that some fundamental ideas of 
Hinduism as well as some primitive beliefs and observances, 
still current in India, may be traced as far back as the third 
millennium B. C.'? Our examination ofthe Indian or Hindu 


east Asia...A great deal more comparative work, not only in language; 


but also in materialand socialculture as well as racial studies, must 
be undertaken before Pater Sehmidtor V. Hevesy's or any one else's 
pronouncements can be accepted." 

1 A.C. Bouquet, Comparative Religion, Penguin, 1969, 

2 Loc.cit, 1 

3 R. C.Majumdar, ‘Evolution of Religio-Philosophic Culture in 
India’ in The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. IV, ed. H. Bhatta- 
charyya, Calcutta, 1956, p 32, j 


p. 16. 
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religion begins with the ‘primitive beliefs and observances? so 
far as they can be seen at present among the Austric-speaking 
peoples, who speak languages probably derived from a 
common source, worship gods and goddesses more or less 
bearing similar names and representing similar functions. 
celebrate the same kind of religious festivals, occupy by and 
large the same locale at present and were said to bave occupied 
the same region as stated in older literature. 

Although race and language may not be interdependent 
in other cases, it is not. known why the Austric speaking 
peoples of India should not be considered racially homogene- 
ous, tracing their origin from the Australoids, the earliest 
inhabitants of India in prehistoric times, when they have 
retained their own tongue! amidst the rich linguistic 
surrounding of the Aryans. 

Language apart, similar religious practices hold a people 
together from time immemorial; more so, if they are 
considered to be segregated as the Austricspeaking peoples 
were from the drama of life enacted by the Aryans. In this 
connexion, alihough Hutton? considers tribal language to be 
a better index than tribal religion for the social cohesion of a 
tribe, it is a fact that these peoples, or for that matter any 
other tribal people are as much conservative in their religious 
practices as in their language, For instance, endogamy 
within a tribe, sometimes based on totemic beliefs, shows 
conservatism in religious life on the part of the members of 
that tribe. Instances arenot also rare where many such 
people cling to the old religion forsaking their language. Still, 
however, we should take into consideration both religion and 


1 Cf. S. K. Chatterji, ‘Race Movement and Prehistoric Culture 
in The Vedic Ago, ed. R.C.Majumdar, Bombay; 1965, p, las: 

2 Cf. ‘The extent of the survival of tribal langusgesis a better 
index than that of the survival of tribal religion to the social SG 
of the tribe, since the test of language is easier and more definite than 
that of religion where the border land of indue is often vague and. 
obscure’ (J,H, Hutton, Census Refort of India, 1931, Vol. I, p.348). 


Panik 
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language of a people in judging their social solidarity. Dalton, 
too, steers a middle and reasonable course when he says that 
language follows religion, and the peoples losing their own 
faith adopt the language of others. According to him the 
Austric-speaking peoples who have adhered to their old faith 
do also adhere to their ancient tongue.! 

Jt cannot, however, be doubted that many of the older 
tribes ( e.g. the Kols, Bhils and Bhumijes to some extent ) 
became Hinduised quite early owing perhaps to their geo- 
graphical position. ? Still, a large number of A ustric-speaking 
peoples retain their original language and religion and we can 
say after Hutton that the tribal religions represent surplus 
material not yet built into the temple of Hinduism, though 
many oftheir religious practices have been adopted by the 
Hindus in that aspect of culture which we call the 
folk-culture.* 





1 Cf, ‘Itisan interesting fact that language appears to have 
followed the religion, All the tribes that have become Hindu in faith, 
have lost their old language and speak a rude dialect of Hindi. The 
Oraons in Chutia Nagpur follow the Munda paganlsm and adopt the 
Munda language. The Munda. Ho, Santaland other Kolarian tribes, 
who adhere to thelr ancient faith have preserved their old language,or 
at all events a pre-Aryan language’ ( E.T, Dalton; Dessriptive 
Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1960 (reprint), p, 120 ). 

29 Cf, ‘the western among the aboriginal tribes of the Deccan 
plateau have been more deeply affected by North Indian culture than 
those living farther east. The Vindhya Hills and their eastern 


‘extensions were inhabited from ancient times by Kolarian tribes... 


Among them the Bhils and Gonds, who inhabit the country across 
which the western trade routeslie, have been subjected to greater 
cultural change than the Munda, Ho and Savara who live away from 
the main southern routes’ (N.K, Bose, Cultural Anthropology, Calcutta, 
161, p.54). i 


3 J. H. Hutton, Caste in India, Bombay, 1966, p. 234. 

4 Cf. A.A, Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, Va-anasi, 1963 ( reprint), 
p.20. He admits that various scholars count Varuna and the Adityas 
to bethe highest gods of an older period, but himself draws similari- 
ties with the Zoroasirlan shura Mazda, But the Austric gods are to a 
great extent oriented after the secular social gradations. The idea of 
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As religious life is the most intimate and characteristic 
life ofa people, we attempta study of these peoples as 
reflected in their religious beliefs and practices. Side by side 
with the language, religion is an old heritage in which we can 
expect to get a glimpse of the life of these peoples as lived from 
the ancient days. Thus we shall have a comparative and 
historical study of the religious life of the Austric-speaking 
peoples of the Central and Eastern-Central India in parti- 
cular and of the  Hinduised tribes like Saoras, Bhils, 
Kharwars, etc., in general vis-a-vis the Indian religious 
systems as handed down from the Rgvedic, nay, still earlier 
period. 


As to the sources, apart from the Sanskritic works locating 
and identifying these peoples and tracinga few aspects of 
their religion, we shall have to depend much on the legends 
and myths! regarding their origin, migration, etc. We shall 
have also to look to their religious practices, which include 
their magical rites and beliefs in the Supernatural as are still to 
be found among them. If we do find Vedic rituals still to be 
occupying a respectable position in the religious and social 
life of the Hindus, there is no reason why the rituals found in 
the life of the Austric-speaking peoples should not be con- 
sidered traditional and ancient. Segregated as they mostly 
were from the stream of life of the Aryans in India, it is very 


religion in the sense of rta ( moral order ) may have been influenced 
by the Austric-speaking people who stress much upon moral orderin 
society ; and hence the concepts of endogamy in relation to others and 
exogamy in respect to their own divisions. Cf. ‘Probably Varuna was 
the God of the tribes living on the borders of the sea, to whom the 
Rishis accorded a place in their pantheon. The etymology of the name 
is obscure’ (P.T.S. Iyengar, Life in Ancient India in the Age of the 
Mantras, Madras, 1912, p.125) 


1 Cf. 'Asregarde ihe remote past; Mundari history, if history it 
can becalled hardly passes beyond the region of mythical legends. 
And even sach myths and legends as have been handed down to the 
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lik ely that they have kept their traditional lore intact, and 
this finds best expression in their religious life. 





Mundas by their remote ancestors do not appear to carry us back toa 
period anterior tothe Aryan occupation of Hindusthan. In the pre- 
Aryanera of Mundari history, we have not even the rush-light of 
myth to guide us. The scanty traditions of the tribe open their blurred 


and dusty pages ata comparatively later chapter of Mundari history 
(S.C. Roy, op. cit., p.9). 


Roy's observatlon does not apply to all the Austric-speaking 
peoples. A close reading of the myths and legends does not necessarily 
show that they do not speak of the pre-Aryan days. A study of their 


religious ‘life further makes up the shortfall as to the knowled ge of 
their aucient parentage. 


AS 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


The study of the tribal peoples of India entertaining 
primitive religious beliefs and practices is connected with the 
racial history of the sub continent, which is, however, diffused. 
Anthropologists have been looking for the people who were 
the autochthones, but have not yet been ableto classify 
satisfactorily the race structure of the sub-continent. It has 
rightly been said, “Race formation is a dynamic process and, 
inthe variable vicissitudes of this country, environmental 
stimuli have caused many changes in ethnic types -."! It is 
also known that there is no standard technique of measure- 
ment by which the race structure of a people can be finally 
established,? nor is there any definite recipe for the solution. 
of racial problems.? 

The Proto-historic culture sites of Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa have laid bare only a few skulls which have occasioned 
various speculations about the races of peoples inhabiting the: 
region.* The Australoids, however, constituted one of the four 
different types at Mohenjo-daro, the other three being the 
Mediterranean, the Mongolian branch of the Alpine stock and 
the Alpine? Aithough the Cephalic Index of the Mohenjo- 





1 S, S. Sarkar, ‘Race and Race Movements in India’ in The 
Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. I, ed. S. K. Chatterji and others,. 
Calcutta, 1958, p- 19. 

2 D.N. Majumdar, Races and Cultures of India, Bombay, 1958, p.4.. 

3 Ibid., p. 18, E 

4 A.D. Pusalkar, ‘The Indus Valley Civilization' in The Vcdic. 
Age, ed. R. C. Majumdar, Bombay, 1965, pp. 196-97 , D. N. Majumdar;. 
op. cit., pp. 35-36. 

5 M. S. Vats, ‘Indus Valley Civllization' in The Cultural Heritage: 
of India, op. cit., p. 127. 
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daro people and the present-day people of Sind on the one 
hand, and that of the Harappans and the present-day people 
of the Punjab on the other have been considered similar! on 
the basis ofa few skeletal remains, the migration? of the 
people cannot be doubted, especially when the culture sites 
themselves decayed. It has, however, been accepted that the 
Australoids ( also called Proto-Australoids ) were the earliest 
inhabitants? of the Indian sub-continent, that is, they formed 
the primary race of the region, and most of its present-day 
aboriginals may have descended from that race. Cultural evi- 
dence, like the absence of temples or places of worship and 
the presence of seals depiciing trees surrounded by fences so 
very like the present day Jaher Thansor Sarnas, the sites in the 
primeval forest sacred to the Austrics or Munda tribes, the 
most important descendants of the early Australoids, point 
toa significant position of the latter in the Indus Valley 
"Civilization. Í 

Although race and language are not considered interdepen- 
dent by Anthropologists, we have to take into consideration 
the linguistic cohesion, not to speak of other cultural affinities 
of the Austrics or Austro-Asiatics to locate them in the racial 
map of India. Itis not known why linguistic solidarity of a 
people, when both the language and the people belong to an 
ancient age, should be discounted in considering the race of 
that people. Itis not for nothing thata number of tribes 
spoke the Austric language, surrounded as they were by the 
superior culture of the Aryans from a pretty old time,” We 


1 P.Gupta and others, Human Skeletal Remains from Harappa, 
Calcutts, 1962, p. 179. 

2 ex S.S. Sarkar, Joc. cil, '  . the migration of the Mundari- 
speaking peoples has been somewhat underestimated because of the 
unproved assumption that there is no ethnic difference between the 
peoples speaking the two languages —Mundari and Dravidian.” 

3 D, N. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 46. 

4 G. A. Grierson in his Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. 1, Part 


I, Delhi, 1967 (reprint), pp. 28-29, writes:  ''Nowhere are there 


MS 
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may well assume that a large number of the Austric-speaking 
peoples swelled the castes of the Aryans adopting the Aryan 
languages,! while those who were unrelenting and unyielding, 
the forefathers of the present Austric-speaking peoples, clung 
to their own tongue. The present-day Austrics may thus be 
considered to be the progeny of the ancient Australoids 
speaking the Austric language. On this aspect of the matter, 
Rapson also wrote, “---racial conditions have become so 
complicated thatitis no longer possible to analyse their 
constituents. Language alone has preserved a record which 
would otherwise have been lost "? 

The presence of Austric or Munda-speaking tribes in the 
hilly belt of Central India, right from the Kaimur and Vindhya 
ranges in the west to the Chota Nagpur Plateau in the east, 
combined with the fact that numerous languages? in the 





presented stronger warnings agninst basing ethnological theories 
on linguistic facts than in India. There are many instances of tribes 
which have in historic times abandoned one language and taken to 
another, ...In one case it is sometimes premissible to draw inferences 
as to race from the facts presented by language. When we find a small 
tribe clinging to a dying language, surrounded by a dominant 
language which has superseded the neighbouring forms of speech, 
and which is superseding its tougue too, we are generally entitled 
to assume that the dying language is the original tribal one, and that 
it gives a clue to the latter's racial affinities.” 

1 The Bhils (vide D. N. Majumdar, op. cit., pp 38-39), Kols (cf. 
W. G. Griffiths, The Kol Tribe of Central India, Calcutta, 1946) and 
Saoras ( see Verrier Elwin, The Religion of an Indian Tribe, Bombay, 
1955) have likewise been greatly Aryanised, retaining with themselves 
only a few of their original cultural traits, 
= 9 The Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1, ed. E. J. Rapson, 
1955 (Indian reprint), p. 37- 

3 G, A, Grierson, of. cit, pp: 22, 57. The langages in the 
Himalayas aʻe Manchati,Chauba Lahuli, Bunan and Rangloi, Kanasi, 
Kanauri, Rangkas, Darmiya, Chaudangsi, Byangsi, Janggali on the 
west and Dhlmal Thami, Limbu, Vakha, Khambu (with 16 dialects ), 
Raior Jimdar, Vayu, Chepang Kusunia, Bhramu and Thaksya on 
tthe east. 
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Himalayas, beginning from the Punjab to Darjeeling in West 
Bengal, evince influences of the ancient Munda language leads 
to the conjecture that the Munda tribes once occupied 
Midland India and had to leave their home witb the advance 
of the Aryans, The interrelationship of the peoples speaking 
Austric languages can best be understood by a study of their 
religious practices as interrelationship on the linguistic plane 
is yet to be finally determined.) It has also been said that as 
early as the Vedic period the Munda languages had departed. 
much from the Austric type and developed a character 
of their own brought about by a number of dialectal phonetic 
transformations and the use of suffixes in word-formation. 
Both phenomena perhaps mark the beginning of a process 
of ‘Dravidization’ of the Munda languages.? Apart from 
the difficulties concerning the Austric prehistory of Mundas, 
there are problems arising from the close interrelations 
between Mundas and Dravidians extending over nearly 
4,000 years because the phonetical developments in both 
the languages ran parallel over these years.? 

To locate these peoples, we must therefore look to the 
early Sanskritic literature of India. Somelightin this matter 
can be obtained from the  Rgveda which refers to the Dasas. 


1 Cf. Heinz-Juergen Pinnow, ‘A Comparative Study of the 
Verb in the Munda Languages’ in Studies in Comparative Austro- 
Asiatic Linguistics, ed. Norman H. Zide, Hague, 1966, p. 98: 
"Since the structure cf the languages of the Southern group ( Sora. 
Pareng,Gutob and Remo) is—in part—quite divergent from those of the 
Northern Group ( Kherwari, viz. Santal‘, Mundari, etc. ), the Western 
Group ( Kurku ), and the Central Group (Kharia and Juang), the 
question arises whether we are dealing with an old family of lar.- 
guages, one which goes back to a common original language, or with 
two clearly distinct groups, which are not derived from a Proto-Munda 

= —or whatever else one may choose to call it—but are, at best, related 
far more distantly, for example, at the level of Proto-Austroasian.'' 

2 F.B.J. Kuiper, Proto-Munda Words in Sanskrit, Amsterdam. 
1948, p,5. ` 

3 Ibid.. p.8 
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and Dasyus on many occasions.! They are generally 
mentioned whenever  citadels, fortresses and wealth or 
kingdom are referred to and are said to be black-skinned 
(Kkrsna-tvac), nose-less or flat-nosed (a-nas) and evil-tongued 
(nrdhra-vac).? They were divided into clans ( vis)? as is 
still the case with the Mundari-speakers. They still live in 
small villages; even parts of villages sometimes consist of 
persons belonging to single clans. 

Nevertheless, the story of migration of the Mundas refers to 
their living in and passing through many places, the names of 
which end with the term garh (meaning ‘fort’). Forts must 
have been built to fortify townships inhabited by the Dasas, 
whose probable residence in the Gangetic valley* is corrobo- 
rated by the Munda legends and traditions. Along with the 
Dasyus, the Dasas were also called rite-less (a-karman), godless 
(a-devayu), without devotion (a brahman), mot sacrificing 
(a-yajvan), lawless (a-vrata), having other laws (anya-vrata), 
etc.? These epithets speak of religious traits seen from a Vedic 
point of view. 

The Nisadas are referred to for the first time in the later 
Samhitas and the Brahmanas® at a time when the Aryans were 
extending their hold on all sides of India. According to 
Chanda, Munda was at first spoken by the Nisada raceasa 
whole, and the Indo-Aryan and Dravidian dialects by some of 
the Nisada tribes as a result of their contact with their more 
civilised neighbours.” 


| Rgveda,1.83.4; 1.51. 5; 1.104. 252. 12. 4,3 34. 9 ; etc. 

2 A. D. Pusalkar, 'Aryan Settlements in India’ in The Vedio- 
Age, ed. R, C. Majumdar, Bombay 1965. p, 253. 

3 Loc, eit, 

4 Loc. cif. 

5 Loe, cit. ^ 

6 A. D, Pusalkar, of.cit., p. 265 ; B. C. Law, Tribzs in Ancient 
India, Poona, 1943, pp. 98-59. 

7 R. P. Chanda, The Indo-Aryan Races, Calcutta, 1969 (reprint), 
pp. 6-7. 
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A large number of non-Aryan tribes got admitted into 
the Hindu body-politic through social and economic inter- 
action right from the Vedic times. Their admittance was helped 
by the syncretic Hindu religion and the caste-system, about 
which Sircar has rightly said, “Jt is well known that the lea- 
ders of ancient Indian society tried to locate all peoples, in- 
cluding the foreigners and non-Aryans of different grades of 
culture, suitably in their convetional scheme of the Caturvarna 
classification of society." ! 

The Nisadas thus represented the generic term for the 
primitive non-Aryans of Jndia. Chanda? draws our attention 
to the fact that in the Rudradhyaya of the Yajurveda, Nisadas 
are mentioned with Vratya (nomads), Taksan (carpenters), 
Rathakara (chariot-makers) Kulala (potters), Karmaia (black 
smiths), Punjistha (fowlers), Svanin (dog-keepers) and Mrgayu 
(hunters). Fowls still constitute an important sacrificial object 
of the Munda tribes, and the Punjisthas may have somehow 
been connected with their forbears. Being adept huntsmen, 
they also keep dogs even to this day, and it may be thata 
section of them was referred to as Svanin at that time. 

The story of Vena found in such works as the Mahabharata? 
and the Visnupurana* offers a fanciful derivation of the name 
Nisada from aisida (sit here). The same story with some 
variations also appears in the Harivamsa? where the Nisadas 
are said to be the descendants not only of the Dhibaras but 
also of the Tusaras and Tumburas. But the term Nisada may 
also be derived as nisa (turmeric)+ad (to eat)+an or nis 
+ad+an, meaning turmeric-eaters. Theturmeric plant grows 





C. Sircar, The Guhilas of Kiskindha, Calcutta, 1965, p. 16. 
P. Chanda, of. cit., p. 4. 
h., 12. 56. 91-97. 

4 The Vishnu Purana, Bk. I, Chap. XIII, trans 
Calcutta, 1961 ( reprint ), p 84. 


5 Harivamsa, Parva I, Chap, V, ed. R. e Sastri Kinjawadekar 
Poona, 1936, lines 14-20. j 
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profusely in Orissa and the alluvial plains of Bengal and Bihar!. 
Besides, turmeric is not only taken as a condiment in eastern 
India, but is also used in rituals connected with the social and 
religious functions in this part of the country. The use of 
turmeric must have been adopted by the Hindu castes from, 
the Munda tribes, who use it even today as in ancient times. 
It may be that the Munda tribes were called Niśādas in those 
days (and later Nisadas) because they used turmeric in various 
forms. This point is further corroborated by the fact that the 
Santals in course of their migration Jived ata place called 
Sasanbeda meaning ‘the plain of turmeric’, sasan meaning 
turmeric in Mundari. 

Like the Nisadas, the progeny of the Australoids were also 
perhaps known as Savaras, who have been called Daksinapatha- 
vasinah.2 The Suaris or Sabrais, that is, the Savaras were 
noticed by Pliny who said, “In the interior behind these (the 
Palibothri) are the Monedes and the Suari, among whom is 
Mount Maleus.”* Ptolemy (2nd century A. D.) also described 
the Moroundai as living on the western border of the Ganga- 
ridai.4 According to Cunningham, the Monedes of Pliny, who 
with the Suari occupied the inland country to the south of the 





1 D. Majumdar, ‘Caste and the Outcaste’ in Government of West 


Bengai, Bulletin of the Cultural Research Institute, Vol, 11, No, 1, pr» 
70-71. 


2 D. C. Sircar, Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medicval 
India, Delhi, 1$60, pp. 29-30; H. C. Raychaudhuri, Political History 
of Ancient India, Calcutta, 1938,p.79. Elwin says the term was perhaps 
a generic one, used not in any definite ethnographic sense, but to 
denote the aborigines. Vide V. Elwin, Religion of an Indian Tribe, 
Bombay, 1955, p. }. 

3 J. Bostock and H. T. Riley, The Natural History of Pliny, Vol. 
IJ, London, 1853-56, p. 45- 

4 Several of these points have bien dicussed in McCrindle’s 
Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, ed. S. N. Majumdar Sastri, 
Calcutta, 1927, pp. 71» 178, 212, 390. 

5 A. Cunningham, The Ancient Geography of India, Vararasi, 1£63- 
(reprint), pp. 428-30, 
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Palibothri, are the Mundas and Suars who in later times 
occupied the same country. Cunningham also identified the 
mountain Mallus and the Mount Maleus and Suari of Pliny 
with the Mandar hill near Bhagalpur,! which is incidentally 
fabled to have been used by the gods and demons during the 
churning of the ocean, perhaps reminiscing an old association 
of these peoples with the place. In this connexion we may 
refer to the fact that the Santal tradition of migration mentions 
a place called Cai-Campa, where the Santals had halted for 
some time prior to their onward march to other places.” This 
place may have been the same as Campa,” the ancient capital 
of Anga, located near modern Bhagalpur. The Santal practice 
of throwing the bones of the dead (Bhandan) inthe Damodar 
also connects them with the eastern part of India fora long 
time. Legends grow with the progress of culture of peoples, 
and it is difficult to trace how much of them are old and how 
much new. But they are the treasured property of pre-literate 
peoples like the Austrics, whose fragmentary history may 
perhaps be traced in them. 

The Munda legends say that their old place of residence 
was at Azam-garh and that they migrated successively to 
Kalangjar-garh, Garh-Chitor, Garh-Nagarwar, Garh-Deharwar 
Garh-Pali, Garh Pipar, Mandar Pahar,* Bignagarh, Hardinagar,® 
Laknaurgarh, Nandangarh, Rijgarh and Ruidasgarh.® At the 





1 Loc, cit. This hill must be different from the mythical Mandara 
mountain of the western ocean as it is located in the inland country. 
Vide D. C. Sircar, op. cit., pp. 9, 13, 184. 

2 ‘he Santal Mission of the Northern Churches, Horkoren Mare 
Hapramko Reak’ Katha, Lucknow, 1968, p. 10. 

3 D. C. Sirear, Cosmography and Geography in Early Indian 
Literature, Calcutta, 1967, pp. 77, 152. 

4 This may be identified with the Mandar Hill near Bhagalpur. 

5 ‘Hard? may echo ‘Haldi’ or turmeric used by these peoples 
( Nisadas) as already stated. 

6 S.C. Roy; The Mundas and their country, Bombay, 1970 (reprint) , 

p. 327. 
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Jast place they had a quarrel witha Kharwar Chief and had 
again to move, southwards till they reached Chota Nagpur. 
Then, after crossing Burmughat, they arrived at Omedanda.! 


The Santal tradition likewise says that they moved from 
Harata hill to Sasan Beda, Jarpides, Aere, Kaende and 
Campa. At the last place they stayed fora long time, There 
they built several forts, namely, Khari garh, Koenda-garh, 
Campa-garh, Badoli-garh and Sim-garh, each meant for 
different sep's of the Santals.? Like the Mundas they also 
had an encounter with a Kharwar Chief and had to flee lest the 
Chief should forcibly marry all the Santal maidens. They left 

“Campa and fled to many other places, namely, Sikhar, Nagpur 
and Saot, the latter being identified by many with Silda Pargana 
of the Midnapore district in West Bengal? The Hill Kharias 
consider themselves to be autochthones of the Mayurbhanj 
hills and the Dudh Kharias and Dhelki Kharias recount the 
story of their migration from the Kaimur Plateau.* Another 
legend says that the Kharias originally lived in a place called 
Patna and held a fort there which had four gates made of gold 
and silver. The Asurs claim that they originally resided at the 





1 Los. cit. 

2 Horkoren Mare Haprampko Reak’ Katha, loc. cit. The Santal 
cosmogony says that the first human couple was porn out of the eggs 
laid by a bird created by God and that they were kept at a place 
called Hihiri Pipiri. As to the location of the place it has been said, 
“Where Hihiri Pipiri may be, or where Cae Campa and Silda may be. 
I know not for certain ; but it is worth mentioning that pipiri-am 
means a butterfly, in Santali and that Hihiri is merely 8 redupli- 
cative form of it. If Hihiri Pipiri signifies the Butterfly Land, it would 
be in the temperate climate which the Himalayas afford. (Vide W. W. 
Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, Calcutta, 1965 reprint, p. 87). 

3 N. Datta Majumdar, The Santal: A Study in Culture Change, 
Delhi, 1956, p. 22. 

4 S.C. Roy aud R. C. Roy, Tae Kaarias, Vols. II Ranchi, 

-1937, p. 33. 
5 Ibid., pp.421-22. 
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foot of the Dhawalgiri, as tbe Korwas of Surguja say that they 

hail from the Mahadeo hills! The Korkus are likewise to be | 

found near Jabalpur ( 23° 10^ N., 79° 597E.) and are con- 

nected with the Kols of the Sambalpur district in the 

Mahanadi Valley of Orissa. The Juang tradition says that their 

original home was on the banks of the Baitarani (in Orissa), 

and they are to be found in Keonjhar and Dhenkanal in 

Orissa,? The Birhors say that they hail from Khairagarh 

in the Kaimur hills.3 i | 
All the above traditions and legends point to the fact | 

that these peoples lived in Midland India washed by the 

Ganges in the north and bounded on the south by the hills of 

Central India. References to garhs or forts in some cases may 

lead to the conjecture that Indra, the Vedic god of battle 

“who aids the victorious Aryan in the conquest of the 

aboriginal inhabitants of India,”* got the appellation purbhid? | 

(fort-shatterer) by pulling down these forts. The association | 

of these peoples with eastern India via the Chota Nagpur | 

Plateau is perhaps very old and some ofthe lower castes of | 

the Hindus in this region may have been drafted from them. 

Efficacious magical charms and incantations in Orissa are | 

known as Savarividya, possibly echoing the name of the 

Savaras.^ Lord Jagannatha of Puri is considered to be a 

Savara god by some, while a section of his Sevayets and 

cooks are said to have descended from the Savaras.7 





1 B. C. Majumdar, The Aborigines of the Highlands of Centrat 
India, Calcntta, 1927, pp. 2€-27. 

2 Ibid., p. 33. : 

3 E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1960 
(reprint ), p. 151. 

4 Ibid. p. 218. 

5 A. A. Macdonell, The Vedic Mythology, Varanasi, 1963 (reprint), 
p. 54. 

6 Ibid., p.60. The encounter may have taken place on the western - 
fringe of Midland India as Indra can hardly be associated with eastern 
India, 

7 B, C, Majumdar, op. cit., p. 11. 
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These peoples with their various grades of culture have 
thus a definite position in the racial and demographic map 
of India. In historic times, for want of proper documentation 
we hardly find their links with the Polynesian or South-East 
Asian peoples and should therefore restrict our examination 
of them in Indian perspective for the time being. 


CHAPTER TWO 
PRIMITIVE RELIGION 


There are several theories about the origin of religion and 
"he nature of primitive religion, and a voluminous literature 
has already developed on that subject. The use of the word 
'primitive? referring to peoples living in small-scale or closed 
societies with a simple material culture and lacking written 
records is so firmly established that it cannot be dispensed 
with.! Hence perhaps cropped up several theories based on 
mere intellectual reasoning. 

A few of them are Tylor s Animism, Marett's Animatism, 
Fetishism of the folklorists, Max Mueller’s Naturism, Spencer’s 
Manism or Ghost worship, Fraser’s conception of Magic, the 
functional theories of Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown, Firth’s 
emphasis on the symbolic character of religion, Mead’s 
Psychoanalytic viewpoint, the anthropological points of view 
of Levi-Strauss and Evans-Pritchard, Levy Bruhl’s concept of 
mystic participation, and last but not the least, the theories of 
the sociologists of religion like Durkheim and Weber.? 

The studies of these scholars mostly dealt with the 
origin and nature of religion as also with the role of religion in 
human society. What we are interested in is the study of 

1 E. E. Evans-Pritchard, Theories 
London, 1965, p. 18. 

2 Cf. Sociology of Religion 
Robertson, Penguin, 1969; T. F. O' Dea, The Sociology of Religion, 


New Delhi, 1969 (Indian reprint); From Max Weber : Essays im 


Sociology, ed. and trans. H. H. Gerih aud C, W. Mills, New York, 
1946. 


of Primitive Religion, 


Selected Readings, ed, R; 


3 Cf. G. Parrinder, Religion in Africa, 
“The Social function of religion tends to be 
both of its individual ana ideological Character, 


Penguin, 1969, p. 88: 


Stressed at the expense 
8.” 
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religion of a group of peoples, namely, the Austrics, in its 
historical perspective and in comparison to the religion of the 
cultured peoples like the Aryans. To trace interaction between 
the two cultures in the earliest period of contact, we shall have 
to seek for similarities in the rites and practices of the two 
classes of peoples.! We must, however, first look to the nature 
of the religion of the Austrics which, after Tylor, was for a long 
time stated to be Animism and came to be mentioned as ‘tribal 
religion' first by Hutton. 

We must first understand that by religion of the primitive 
people, or the Austrics in our case, we mean a distinctive cul- 
ture of these peoples which finds expression through worship 
of gods, rites and rituals. But in India, unlike other countries 
the main obstacle rests with the rich and variegated Vedic 
religion and the eclectic Hinduism on the one hand and the 
diffused folk-culture on the other which also forms a part of 
the Hindu religion. As to religion of these peoples Hutton's 
utterances are still illuminating: ‘‘...the beliefs held ( by the 
tribals ) are not mere vague imaginings of superstitious and 
untaught minds, ‘amorphous’ as they were described in 
the Census report of 1911, but the debris of a real religious. 
system, a definite philosophy, to the one-time widespread 
prevalence of which the manifold survivals in Hinduism testify, 
linking together geographically the Austro-Asiatic and Austra- 
loid cultures of the forest-clad hills where the isolated remains 
of theoriginal religionstillhold out in an unassimilated form."? 
While, historically speaking, Hutton may be correct in 
placing the Austric religion in Indian perspective, he does not. 
seem to be correct in calling it debris of an older culture. A 


l Cf. H. D, Lewis and R. L, Slater, The Study of Religicn, 
Penguin, 1966, p. 28: ''Studies in primitive religion,..where no texts 
or scriptures are forthcoming, have meant increasing regard for the 
significance of what believers may do including the rites in which they- 
engage, besides the significance of what they say." 

2 J, H. Hutton, Caste in India, Bombay; 1968, p. 262. 
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religion is not a water-tight concept ; it changes and assimilates 
newer concepts, but basically sticks to its old crux — The best 
illustration in this connexion is Hinduism itself which has im- 
bibed many new things, though it sticks to its main crux of old. 
Similarly, the Austzic religion like the Austric language, in spite 
of newer accretions and borrowings, remains perhaps the same 
as in old days. And the process of sticking to the old has been 
facilitated by the society of the Austrics being closed and sec- 
luded. The interaction of Hinduism on the religion of the 
Austrics cannot however, be discounted. The lower classes of 
Hindus must have been grafted into Hindu society from among 
the primitives, and the debris of culture reallyrests with tliem — 
combining as they did the Hindu culture with that of the primi- 
tives. The folk religion should thus be differentiated from 
the higher Hindu religion on the one hand and the religion of 
the Austrics on the other, Durkheim perhaps means some such 
thing when he says, “If, for some reason, one of the cults... 
happens to be maintained while the group of which it was a 
part disappears, it survives only in a disintegrated condition. 
That is what happened to many agrarian cults which have sur- 
vived themselves as folk-lore. In certain cases, itis not even 
a cult, but a simple ceremony or particular rite which persists 
in this way."! Naturally, the debris of religion should be 
traced in folk culture, rather than in the culture of an organised 
group of people, a society so to say. 


A study of the religion of the Austrics is also fraught with 
the danger of its being grouped under the blanket appellation 
‘non-Aryan’, which term includesthe Dravidian culture as well. 
It may appear difficult to trace as to how much of the non- 
Aryan culture is Dravidian and how much Austric. 

. The religion of the Austrics is still a distinctive culture 
and, in spite of accretions made over hundreds of years, 





1 Emile Durkheim, The Elementary 


Forms of the Religions Li 
trans. J. W. Swain, London, 1964, p, 41. wW CE 
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can be seen in its pristine glory even today. For instance, an- 
cestor-worship, though prevalent in other societies of India, 
appears to be a symbol of continuity of the race and Society 
on the part of the Austrics in as much as they suppose the an- 
cestor spirits to be living in a sacred tabernacle within the house 
to look after the welfare of the family. Death is not considered 
to be something to be afraid of, and several Austric-speaking 
tribes search for the cause of death by studying some strange 
marks on an ash-strewn floor soon after the death of a person. 
They also call out the dead after sometime to come and reside 
in the sacred tabernacle of the house. 


Except the Santals, several other peoples belonging to the 
Austric group have megalithic culture, This culture is also 
to be found among the Dravidians, and it is difficult now to 
say to whom this cuiture originally belonged in India.! The 
association of the Austrics with Mountain-gods, hills and 
mountains only lead us to conjecture that the megalithic culture 
‘might have found expression among the Austrics of India 
pretty long ago. As this culture is to be found among many 
peoples throughout the world, no definite date about its origin 
can be cited. In this regard we have to repeat what Bouquet 
says so succinctly, * When we find in fact similar but widely 


'separated magical and religious practices, these may either be 


remnants of widely extended zone of custom which existed in 
the remote past, or else concurrent developments due to the 
working of the human intellect in a similar fashion in different 
places without any borrowing or contact. But the former is the 


I Cf. D. C, Sircar, Studies in the Society and “Administration 
of Ancient and Medieval India, Calcutta, 1967, p. 35: “Since the 
Malers are neither civilized nor have they anything to do with megali- 
thic tombs, it is difficult to believe that all Dravidian-speaking tribes 
can be associated with the megalithic culture of the Deccan.” This 


‘shows that like the Austrics the megalithic culture is not also to be 


found among all the Dravidian peoples.” 
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more Jikely explanation, and the diffusion in question probably 
took place from some single spot long centuries ago.”! 

As to the meaning behind megalithic cultures, Cannibalism, 
Head-hunting and all that, it has been said that they express 
the continuance of soul matter of life itself, which is trans- 
ferable and indestructible.? Head-hunting and Cannibalism 
are not tobe found among the Austrics of India, except a 
solitary reference to Ondoka? ( human sacrifice ) practised by 
the Mundas at some remote past, may be, at their Proto- 
Australoid stage. At present, however, the largely produced 
goats, pigs and fowls have become the main sacrificial 
objects. Megaliths under which the bones of the dead 
are kept for sometime and the water of the river carrying 
such bones in some cases are considered by Hutton to be con- 
nected with the theory of soul-matter as a fertiliser of the 
crops anda producer of life generally. Though these are 
connected with the rites performed by the Austrics, the idea 
of soul-matter continuing fruitfully through several lives is 
best illustrated in their concept of the Bonga,* which has been. 
likened to mana of the Polynesians. 

The conception of the Bonga or the idea of an ineffable 
god residing in almost everything, animate or inanimate, 
which gave rise to the theories of Animism, Paganism, etc., is 
the pivot around which the religion of the Austrics rolls. The 
Bongas having various names and potentialities of increase in 
numbers, should be appeased at all cost lest they might ruin the: 
social fabric of the Austrics and bring calamities upon them. 
They are the eclectic concept of life-essence of the people be- 
cause they reside here, there and everywhere, in hills and 





1 A. C. Bouquet, Comparative Religion, Penguin, 1969, P. 31. 
2 J. H. Hutton, op. cit., pp. 232 ff, 


3 S. C. Roy, The Mundas and Their Country, Bombay, 1970 


(reprint ), p. 278. 


4 P. O. Bodding, Traditions and Instituti f fi Oslo» 
ons of t 
ret he Sa: atals, 
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dales, in forests and springs. The benevolent sun, Pargana 
Haram and Manjhi Haram are all Bongas to the Santals as the 
lesser gods like the boundary Bongas, tree root-and stump- 
Bongas, etc. are.! The Hos consider Bonga to be a power 
pervading alispace.2 It takes any shape or form as it is in- 
definite and impersonal, This power renders life to all animals 
and plants. Bonga is used indiscriminately to signify man, 
animal, plant and even material objects. The power possessed 
by animal or plant is derived from the impersonal force called 
Bonga and thus social conduct and individual behaviour are 
regularised.? This concept may well be likened to mana.* 
The word brahman of the Atharyaveda may have some such 
significance. It signified ‘magical formula’ as distinguished 
from ‘a simple prayer’ of the Rgvedic period.? Griffith tran- 
slates it as ‘Awful Spell®’ ‘Intelligence’ (“Devout Intelligence 
lauded by sages, sped by prayer, trusted byBrahmacharins,) 
or ‘That excellent Intelligence which Ribhus know 
and Asuras/Intelligence which sages know, we cause to 
enter into me’ ).7 The brahman thus stands for the magical 
function as also the miraculous power, coming from it and 
sharpening the speech, mind and organs of the priest. It may 
be that the idea of brahman was derived by the Aryan priests 





1 P. O. Bodding, loc. cit. 
2 D, N. Majumdar, The Affairs of a Tribe, Lucknow, 1950, pp. 
274-78, 

3 Loc. ost. 

4 Cf. J. H. Hutton,0 p. cit, p. 288: “An oceanic concept of mys- 
terlous impersonal power attaching to individuals, objects, places, or 
even words, and set in motion as a rule by ritual..." ; also H.E, Evans- 
Pritchard, op. cit., p. 112: “2 vague impersonal force, a'sort of 
ether or electricity which was distributed in persons and things...an 
efficaciousness...of spiritual power derived from gods or ghosts 
usually through persons..." 

5 N. J. Shende, The Religion and Philosophy of the Atharvaveda, 
Poona, 1952; pp 201210. 

6 Av, 19. 9. 3:5. 

7 Ibid., 6, 108, 2-3. 
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from the Austric tribes, though differences in the conceptions 
of the two classes of peoples cannot be ruled out. While 
among the Ayans the priests could attain powers from 
brahman, among the Austrics despite the magical powers of 
the priests in certain cases, they cannot become a Bonga which 
is essentially an incomprehensible and airy existence pervading 
various things connected with life and living. Shende considers 
that in course of evolution of the sense of the word brahman, 
it began to signify the power of the spirit behind the creation. 
Tn that sense it is very near to Bonga.! Incidentally, brahman 
is said to dwell, inter alia, in lunar mansions,? and Bonga is 


still current in the sense of lunar month among the 
Mundas.? 
Totemism, if it formed a sort of early religion, is now just 


a clan name‘ with the Austrics, and there too the Bongas have 
intervened. They have secretly preserved the names of Odak 


Bongas( House Bongas ) and Abge Bongas ( Clan Bongas ) 
for each clan reminiscing totemism. 


What strikes next as very important about the religion of the 
Austrics is the predominance of gods, rather than goddesses 
in their pantheon. Such phenomenon speaks of the patriarchal 
society of these peoples and naturally it is not known how far 
the Khasis of Assam, said to be an Austric-speaking people, 
can be connected with them, living as they do in matriarchal 
societies with projections thereof in their religious conceptions 
and speaking mostly monosyllabic words rather than polysyl- 
labic ones unlike other Austric tribes of India;? It may be that 





1 Rieley does not name it, but calls ita sort of power, The 
indeterminate beings linger on as survivals of the impersonal stage 


of early religion. Vide H. H. Risley, t f Š 
2 Loc, cit. Y» OP. cit., pp. 224-25. 


8 Cf. J. Hoffman, Encyclopaedia Mundarica, Vol.XIII, Patna, 1950; 
p: 8973: 'Candois a borrowed word. It superseded the old word for 
moon, bonga, whichis still current in the meaning for lunar month. 

4 Cf. S. K. Chatterji, Kirata-Jana-Krti, Calcutta.» 1951, : p.30 £ 
"They (i.e, Khasias) would appear to bea Mongoloid people who 
have adopted the language of the earlier race, the A ustrics (or Proto- 


tral : 
Anstraolde), after they came dowa south from the Tibeto-Burias 


5 D, C; Sircar, op. cit.; pp, 37-38, 
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the Mother cult as such was originally a Dravidian cult. The 
Austrics may have borrowed it direct from the Dravidians or 
from the Aryans who had already imbibed the said cult from 
the former,’ It is significant that the Hinduised tribes (originally 
belonging to the Austric group ) have in their pantheon an 
important place for the Mother goddess (the Earth goddess in 
most cases) as, for instance, the Cheros and Kharwars worship 
Dharti, Purgahaili, Daknai or Dura, ? the Kisans or 
Nagesars worship Moihidhunia? and the Bendkars worship 
Bansuri or Thakuraini whom Dalton connects with 'the blood 
thirsty She-devil revered by the Bhuiyas, the prototype of the 
Hindu Kali.^ The Kols of Central India have likewise great 
reverence for Bhagavati, Sardamani. Kalimai. etc.” That 
the Mother-cult is of Dravidian origin is further attested by the 
fact that Dravidian tribes like the Oraon and Malpaharia, 
though living in contact-zones with the Austrics, adopting 
many of the religious practices of the latter, have very promi- 
nent places for Mother goddesses in their pantheon. The 
Austrics are mainly concerned with the All-Father aspect of 
God as represented by the incomprehensible Sin Bonga on the 
one hand and Maran Buru on the other. 

Much has been said about the role of magic in primitive 
religion. Magic has been considered to be the primary stage 








E. T. Dalton, of. cit., p. 124. 
Ibid., p. 128. = 

Ibid., p. 147. 

Loc, cit. 

Cf. W. G. Griffith, of. cît., p. 18. 

6 Cf. S. C. Roy, Oraon Religion and Custom, Ranchi, 1928, A.K 
Das and M. K. Raha, The Oraons of Sunderban, Calcutta, 1953; and 
A.K. Das, B. Roychowdhury & M. K. Raha, The Malpaharias of West 
Bengal, Calcutta, 1966. Ninda Cando stands for moon with 
Santals, but they never worship her as a goddess as observed 
in S. K, Chatterji, 'Race Movements and Prehistoric Culture, in 
The V edic Age, op. cit., Ps 160. 
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of religious ideas ofthe primitive people. The beginnings of 
religion are thus to be sought in the recognition of impersonal 
forces which are coerced by magic.! It has also been said 
that magic predominates Animism,? the so called crude form 
of primitive religion. If we ponder on the jargon about magic 
as stated by Frazer, we find magic to be of three types, namely, 
imitative or homoeopathic, sympathetic and contagious. The 
first is based on the idea that like produces like, so that the 
desired effect is produced through the ritual. The second is 
directed towards influencing a person or situation by a secret 
power, while the third is based on the idea of contact by which 
the magician seeks an actual object to be affected. Because of 
its cause-and-effect relation magic has been called primitive 
Science, and its therapeutic functions of being cathartic or 
tension-relieving have also been stressed. The expressions of 
belief in magical rites among the Austrics can only be traced 
in their offering to Bongas of cocks, besmeared with vermilion 
or sprinkled with sun-dried rice along with simple invocations 
tothem. Magic is also to be found in their community- 
dancing in several festivals and also during the performance of 
rites de passagein a family. Sexual licences in several com- 
munity-dancing festivals, say, the Baha (flower) festival of 
the Santals, is ‘probably intended to have a magical effect on 
the fertility of the crop and the community itself, »? 

Although the priests perform magical rites to please the 
gods, the Austrics do not revere priests wielding powers of 
black magic. In fact, witchcraft is severely looked down upon 
by them. Among the Ho, the Deuri, entrusted with the wor- 
ship of benevolent deities, is born, whereas the Deonwa, 
propitiating malevolent and mischievous spirits, is made,’ The 
Santals have Ojhas as the Mundas have Matis to exorcise mis- 


H. H. Risley, of. cit., p. 231. 
Ibid., p.232. 

J. H. Hutton, of, cît., p. 260, 

D. N, Majumdar, of. cif., p. 258, 
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chievous spirits in their society. But it cannot be said that 
these priests themselves practise black magic, as such, for doing 
harm to others. They thus symbolise the primitive mind fight- 
ing against the incomprehensible odds like diseases and disas- 
ters faced from time to time. It seems that the Atharvanic 
priests having magical potency (brahman) were more powerful 
than their compeers among the Austrics. The priests of the 
latter are mostly concerned with exorcising the evil, rather 
than themselves inflicting evil on others. The vehement dread 


of witchcraft also speaks less about the occult and offensive 
powers of the priests. 


The religion of the Austrics in India has, however, another 
trait of its own, namely, trance or spirit-possession. This feature 
is also named ecstatic religion,) and can be found among 
various tribes throughout the world. Traditionally, some 
Santals become possessed by the spirits of Bongas when they 
place Bongas in the Sacred Grove, at the Baha festival, or 
at times of detecting the causes of fever and illness, The spirit- 
possessed man representing a Bonga, names the causes of the 
disease of a person or a calamity for the people, and suggests 
remedies. The main point is their communion with God 
through the spirit-possessed man. Such communion rather 
shows their matter-of-fact and practical way of looking at 


spiritual things and the efforts to solve their problems through 
his intervention. 


All this makes us see that the Austrics of India, through 
their simple culture and religion, had a definite role to play in 
the Indian religious scene. While the practical side of their re- 
ligion based on Fertility cult is now to be found in their festi- 
vals and through them in the folk-culture of peoples belonging 
to heterogeneous classes, their deities represented only by 
stones may have left impress on the worship of personal 
gods by Hindus, especially in the shape of Salagrama Sila. 

Much has been said about migrations of the Austrics to 
the South-East Asia on the basis of common beliefs in super- 


1 Cf. I, M. Lewis, Ecstatic Religion, Penguin, 1971. 
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natural powers like mana of the Melanesians. Codrington 
described this phenomenon of an impersonal supernatural 
power or force as the fundamental aspect of Melanesian 
religion which puts stress upon the pursuit of mana.' Magic 
and ancestor-worship were but techniques for arresting and 
using mana which as a force existed everywhere acting either 
for good or evil, According to Codrington, man needed to 
possess and control this power through magic and by appea- 
sing spirits, It could be drawn from and imparted to objects 
and man. Polynesian mana on the other hand was; \ the 
inherent possession of persons of high rank.” The aborigines 
of Japan believed in kami,? similar to Polynesian mana, as 
the Siouan tribes believed in waken* or the Algonquin- 
speaking tribes in manitou. Naturally, the conception of 
Bonga among the Austrics of India may appear similar to all 
these conceptions, as brahman® of the Aryans, but the similarity 
does not conclusively prove migration of a people from one 
place to another. Like religion itself the concept of power 
of the supernatural is as old as humanity itself right 
from the Neanderthal and Cro-Magnon stages." 

It seems that, right from the proto-historic age of the 
Harappan civilisation, the Austrics had a religious conception, 
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1 R.H.Codrington, Ths Melanesians, Oxford, 1891; E. Norbeck, 
Religion in Primitive Society, New York, 1961, pp. 38-44. 

2 E. Norbeck, loc, cit. 

Loe, cit. 
Loc. cit. 
Loc. cit, 
Loo, cit, 

7 Also cf. P. Mitra, Cultural Affinities between India and Poly- 
nesla’ in Man in India, Vol, XI, Nos. 3-4, Ranchi, 1931, pp. 217-18 * 
‘At the outset however a word of caution is necessary. The differences 
between the two sets of cultures are the greatest possible today. The 
Polynesians do not or rather did not possess at the time they were 
discovered by Captain Cook any metals, any writing, any cloth, any 
cattle, cereals, wheel or plough that goes with all that is fundamental 
or ancient in Indian and other older civilsation of the Old World," 
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however nebulous and feeble or overlaid by Dravidian 
conception it might be. It may not be doubted that close 
interrelations between the Munda and the Dravidian peoples 
extending over 4000 years have influenced the languages of 
each other phonologically and morphologically,! as their 
religious practices have also been influenced, not to speak of 
the later accretions, if any, from the Aryans. Still, however, the 
Austric religion as it is to be found in India is characterised by 
its simplicity of pre-historic times and a sense of continuity of 
the race with that ancient past. Their worship of the first man 
and woman under various names like Haram and Pilcu Budi, 
Buda and Budi, Lutkum Haram and Lutkum Budia, etc. speaks 
of their sense of continuity withthe past, as spirit-possession 
or a person representing a god and speaking through him 
and attachment of godhood to many things, animate or 
inanimate, speak of the flimsy dividing line between the life 
lived here and the life beyond. 


per, Proto-Mu 





CHAPTER THREE 
THE SUPREME DEITY 


Like other tribes the Austrics have the idea of a Supreme 
God whois regarded as the creator of men, animals, trees 
and plants as well as of gods and spirits. He is omnipotent 
and omniscient. Other gods are his agents and he rules over 
them. The sun is sometimes considered to be his visible form, 
his abode or his eyes through which he sees the universc.! 
It has been said that the association of the Supreme Deity 
with the sun is a characteristic feature of the religious beliefs 
of the tribes of Chota Nagpur, Orissa, Chattisgarh and Madhya 
Pradesh.? 

The Mundas have a Supreme Deity called Sin Bonga whose 
blessings they invoke at the beginning of every religious 
function. To them he has no specific worship, but before 
every meal they put down on the ground a few grains of rice 
from their plates in his name like the Hindus. 

The Hill Kharias consider the sun (called Dharam) to be 
the supreme spirit who looks after the morals and general wel- 
fare of the people. It has also been said that the supreme 
spirit is represented by the sun or the sun-moon.* With the 


1 T.C, Das, 'Religlous Beliefs of the Indian Tribes’ in Phe Cul- 

ipa of India, Vol. IV, ed. H, Bhattacharyya, Calcutta, 1956, 
. , 

2 Loc. cit. 

3 S.C.Roy, The Mundas and their Country, Bombay, 1970 ( re- 
print), p. 266 ; E. T. Dalton, op. cit., p. 184. 

4 S.C. Roy and R. C. Roy, The Kharias, Vol. II, Ranchi, 1937, p. 
325. Dalton says the Kharias call the sun Bero and address him as 
Paramesvar ( vide op. cit., p. 157 ). Elsewhere Dalton, however, says, 
“The Kharias consider that each head of a family is bound to make a 
certain number of offerings to Sin Bonga during his lifetime, and he 
oe : S nem and clear the account as soon as he 
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Birhors, similarly Sin Bonga is the Supreme God or Great 
Over God who is the creator of the world and who does not 
ordinarily take active interest in human affairs; and is 
identified with the sun ( bereft of its visible luminous aspect ). 
He is also called Bhagwan, and considered a God who looks 
after the morals and punishes wrong-doing.! The Hos too 
worship Sin Bonga who appears to be their Supreme Deity 
whom they identify with the sun.? He is self-created and has 
created the earth froma lump of clay.? Dalton found that 
the Asurs just recognised the name of Sin Bonga.* Elsewhere? 
it has been pointed out that the Asurs have no precise idea of 
a Supreme Deity ; but that they sometimes try to express it 
by calling it Bhagwan like the Hindus. However, when they 
use the word Bhagwan, the idea of God is separated from the 
visible sun. They too consider that Bhagwan punishes offences 
against morals, The Korwas worship the sun as Bhagwan.’ 
Hoffman considers Sin Bonga to signify the compound 
sun-moon bacause sin, standing for a day, and bonga the 
moon, is still current among the Mundas in the meaning of 
lunar month, Thus, the original meaning of Sin Bonga referred 
to the principle of light and the agencies like the sun and moon 
which gave out the light of the day and night respectively. Sin 
Bonga is thus the spirit of light, the Supreme Deity, benevolent, 
omniscient and omnipotent. He makes and fosters all animate 


and inanimate things. * 
From what is said above, it appears that the Austrics have 


—— 
1 S.C. Roy, The Birhors, Ranchi, 1925, p. 298. 
2 A. N. Chatterjee and T. C. Das, The Hos of Seraikclla, Part i, 
Calcutta, 1927, p. 58. 
3 D. N. Majumdar, The Affairs of a Tribe, Lucknow, 1950, pp. 250- 


51. 
4 op. cit. p. 220. 
5 K.K. Leuva, The Asur, New Delhi, 1963 pp. 163-64. 
6 E. T. Dalton, ibid., p. 222. 
7 Jj. Hoffman, Encyclopaedia Mundarisa, Vol. XIII, Patna, 1850; 


pp. 3973-80. 
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an idea, however blurred it might be, of the Supreme Deity. 
'That deity is usually called Sin Bonga, though he is also 
worshipped or referred to as Thakur, Paramesvar, Bhagwan, 
etc. after the Hindu fashion. Anthropomorphically, he appears 
as an old man with flowing white hair and beard, dressed all 
in white, and is sometimes mounted on a white hoise. t 

The Santals, however, were said to have considered Thakur 
to be their Supreme Deity who created the universe. It was 
said that the people forgot everything about Thakur in course 
of time as they took to the worship of lesser gods, and that 
only the name of Thakur remained asa vestige of the old 
belief.2 As the narrator named Kolean was speaking to 
Skrefsrud in the latter part of the nineteenth century about the 
traditions, it is possible that he was already influenced by the 
Hindu ideas about Thakur or God so far as the name was 
concerned. On this point Risley says, -1am myself inclined 
to doubt whether a god bearing the Hindu name Thakur, and 
exercising the supreme powers which marka comparatively 
late stage of theological development can really have formed 
part of the original system of the Santals."? This point was 
discussed by Kolean, the narrator of Horkoren Mare Hapramko 
Reakk, Katha, who said that the Santals had no gods in old 
days, that they imbibed the idea of gods as they began to flee 
their old habitat, and that on the way they came to know 
about Sin Bonga, the sun-god. These contentions lead us to 
suppose that the idea of the Supreme spirit prevailed in the 
mind of the Austrics from a distant past. Disagreeing with 


4 
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1, Hoffman, op. cit.. p. 3977. 


Aa" deed 





2 Cf, Bonga namkate din dinte Thakurle hirin agu akadez, cken. 


nutumtetge sarco akang in Horkoren Mare Hapramky Reak, Katha, 
p. 158. Also cf. “the name Thakur or the vague supreme god 
seems to be Aryan , and euch is certainly the case with his additional 
designation, Jiu, ‘soul; spirit" (P. O, Bodding, Traditions and 
Institutions of the Santals; Oslo, 1942, p, VII ). 

3 H. H. Risley, The People of India, ed. W, . Crook e, Delhi, 1969 
(reprint). p. 447. — 
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Risley's contention! we may thus infer that the concept of the 
Supreme Deity was older to them while the name Thakur 
was borrowed by the Santals from the Hindus ata period 
when they separated from the Proto-Munda ancestry. The 
concept of Thakur being a late accretion into the Santal 
pantheon, it is not to be found among other Austric tribes. 
Inthis connexion, it may be noted that Thakur is referred 
to by the Santals when they speak of their cosmographic and 
cosmogonic conceptions, thereby associating him with the 
very birth of the tribe, Other tribes among the Austrics, on 
the other hand, consider Sin Bonga to be the source of 
their cosmographic and cosmogonic conceptions, Naturally, 
it seems that the term Thakur? was derived by the Santals 
from the folk-culture of the Hindus during their migrations 
and that Sin Bonga is still considered their Supreme Deity as 
with the other compeers. 

The idea of the Supreme Deity is to be found among 
many other tribes, as among the democratic tribes of 
Australia. Naturally, itis not of late emergence in culture. 
It has been said that the All Father (the Supreme Deity ) 
is not the glorified ghost, for he was before death, and he 
still exists in his own world above the sky. He watches men 
and their conduct but rarely takes any part in the daily 
activities of mankind.? 

The existence of a Supreme Deity has also been noted 
among several African peoples who believe in a creator of the 
world. The Deity, after creating the world and being its 


1 Cf. C. L. Mukherjea, The Santals, Calcutta, 1962, p. 274. 

2 Kolean says that the Murnus, a sept of the Santals, also go by 
the name Murmu Thakur because they belonged to the priestly class. 
The appellation Thakur in the sense of priests must have been a 
borrowing from the Hindus. Naturally, Thakur in the sense of God 


must also have been borrowe 


the senses are known to the Hindus. 
3 Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol, VI, Edinburgh, 1937, 


d from the Hindus as Thakutin both 


op, 243, 
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ultimate power, has withdrawn himself, and though recognised 
by the peoples, has no cult.! 

While the sun-god under various names is being worshipp- 
ed by the Hindus since the Rgvedic days,? it seems strange 
that the Austrics remember him only at an interval of three 
or four years. Even in agricultural pursuits they do not offer 
him any special ovation, although in such cases they pay 
ovations to other village deities jointly and severally. It seems 
that to the Austrics Sin Bonga was just an omniscient and 
omnipotent pantheistic God who created the animate and 
inanimate things of the world, to whom the qualities of the 
sun were added at a later stage—may be, through the Hindu 
influence obtained in course of migration. A point of simila- 
rity can, however, be traced in the beliefs in the sun-god, 
both among the Aryans and the Austrics. The sun is 
considered to be the keeper of morals by both peoples.? 
and most probably this quality of the sun was appealing to the 
Austrics who began to syncretise the sun-god with the God of 
creation, Sin Bonga, who had incomprehensible qualities of 
an abstract nature. 

The concept of the Supreme Deity, however nebulous it is, 
is thus an age-old heritage of India and stayed on simultane- 
ously with the cults and practices of the Indus Valley people, 
as evidenced from the artifacts and the Vedic gods and godd- 
esses who were quite numerous. While we cannot plainly 





1 The Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology and Legend, Vol. 
II, ed. M. Leach, New York, 1950, pp, 1089-90. , 

2 Cf. A. A, Macdonell, The Vedic Mythology, Varanasi, 1963 
(reprint), pp. 30.87; R.G, Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism and VOD 
Religious System, Varanasi, 1965 (reprint), pp, 181-55 , J, N. Banerj 
Pancopasana (in Bengali), Caleutta, 1960, Pp. 291-320 Mad n 

3 Cf. RV, 7.60.1; “Surya, when rising iesu. deus the truth 
to Mitra and Varuna, that weare void of sin” A "Vi Dv e tru : 
“Rise up before us, Surya, with thy glorious white p E: e à 

us free from sin to Mitra, Varuna, Leroy, aa AER : declare 
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say, “Monotheism is inevitable with any irue conception of 
God”! with reference to the Aryan or Austric mind, we may 
say that the concept of social order or moral integrity so very 
important in the society of the Austric-speaking peoples, may 
have influenced the concept of ria of the Aryans. Varuna,? 
embodying the moral and spiritual attributes, may have been 
influenced by Sin Bonga who had similar qualities and who 
later represented the Supreme Deity among the Ausirics, 





1 S. Radhakrishnan, Indiam Philosophy, Vol. I, New York, 1951, 
pp. 89-90. 
2 Loc, cit. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
COSMOGONY 


Philosophic ideas of the primitive peoples are best traced 
in their concept of Cosmogony. In fact, cosmogonic notions 
are found among almost all the civilised and semi-civilised 
peoples of the world. It hasrightly been said, ‘‘---Cosmology 
and Cosmogony are both very primitive in origin; and in 
truth it may be fairly affirmed that the most advanced 
philosophies are as subordinate to Cosmology as is the most 
primitive mythology--..1 

Among the Austric-speaking peoples of India we find 
cosmogonic ideas in their myths, traditions and folklore. They 
have, however, no ideas of Cosmography as the Indo-Aryans 
had. 

Myths relating to Cosmogony are more or less similar 
among all Austric-speaking peoples. "Variations, if any, may 
have been caused by the very nature of mythic and folkloristic 
tradition which incorporates newer legends and stories or 
modifies the older bases in course of their being handed down 
from generation to generation.? 

The legend ofthe Santals says that man was born in the 
East, that is, the region where the sunrise takes place.? They say 
thatat firstthere was only water, and under it there was 
earth. Thakur then created‘ the beings that live in water like 
the crab, the crocodile, the alligator, the raghop boar fish, the 


1 H.B. Alexander, ‘Philosophy (primitive)’ in Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, ed. J. Hastings, Vol. 9, Edinburgh, 1930, pp. 
844-46, 

2 Ber rakap’ scc! do manwa reak’ janam (Horkoren Mare 
Hapramko reak’ Katha, Lucknow, 1958, D. 1). 

3 P.O. Bodding, op. cit., p. 3, 

4 Loc. ott. 
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sole prawn, the earthworm, the tortoise, etc. He then 
decided to create man out of earth. When he had finished 
creating two earthen human beings and was about to infuse 
life inte them, the Day-horse, that is, the sun, came down from 
above and trampled them to pieces. The aggrieved Thakur 
then made two birds (aswan anda goose) from materials 
taken off from his breast. He instilled life inthem, and they 
began to fly the whole day and, finding no landing ground, 
alighted on the Thakur's palm. The Day-horse (the sun) then 
came down along a gossamer thread to drink water. While 
drinking he spilt some froth from his mouth and left. The 
froth floated on the water and became foam there. The birds 
alighted on the foam and roamed about from place to place, 
but finding no food they asked Thakur for food. Thakur 
then successively asked the alligator, the prawn the raghop 
boar fish, and the stone-crab to bring earth from the bed of 
the sca. Alltried, but the earth brought by them dissolved in 
the water. Lastly, the earthworm succeeded in bringing up 
earth through the end of his tail, the earth being deposited on 
the back of the tortoise. The earth so brought became the 
land mass of the world. Thakur then sowed seeds and plants 
onthe land. A nest was also built in a tree for the two birds 
who laid two eggs there. After some time two human beings, 
a boy and a girl, issued out of the eggs. They were nursed by 
the two birds ; and when the two human beings grew up, the 
birds carried them on their back and left them ata place 
called Hihiri Pipiri. These two human beings were called 
Haram and Ayo. They were also called Pileu Haram and 
Pilcu Budi. One day at Hihiri Pipiri, Lita or Maran Buru 
came and taught them the method | of preparing rice-beer. 
They drank the rice-beer so prepared and their passion was 
inflamed. They became conversant with the secrets of life, 
and in due course Pilcu Budi gave birth to seven boys and 
seven girls. The boys and girls became adults. The boys went 
with the father on hunting expeditions, while the girls accom- 
panied the mother for plucking vegetables in the forest. In 
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course of such sojourn, one day the boys by chance met the 
girls in the forest, danced with them and became partners of 
each other, the eldest boy pairing with the eldest girl and the 
youngest with the youngest girl and so on. Pilcu Haram and 
Pilcu Budi then married the boys with the girls and in due 
course they begot children. Then Pilcu Haram and Pilcu Budi 
separated the married couples into different exogamous septs. 
They then began to multiply and went to a place called Khoj 
Kaman where mankind showed disrespect to Thakur and did 
not listen to the warning given by him for correcting them- 
selves. So Thakur asked Pilcu Haram and Pilcu Budi or 
another pair to go to a cave in the Harata mountain. They 
obeyed him, and then he let fire-rain stream down from the sky 
for seven days and seven nights and as a result mankind and 
animals, except those two in the cave in the Harata mountain, 
perished.! Asthe two then came out of the cave, Thakur 
gave them clothes, and they settled at the foot of the Harata 
mountain and begot children. Then began their migration 
through different places.” 


bhutant Sarvanyadityarasmibhih (vide Harivamsa, 1.8.36). W. Ruben 
traces an interpolation here which inter aliz mentions of a con fla- 
gration at the end of the Kalpa (vide Studies in Ancient Indian Thought, 
Calcutta, 1966, p. 68), The cosmogonic myths in Indo-Aryan literature 
speak mostly of the deluge, and the interpolation about conflagration 
may have its source in the Austric myths. 

2 Bodding has also narrated similar stories from other sources. He 
says how Isor (God) created two beautiful birds from the dirt of his 
collar-bone and infused life into them by sprinkling water. The two 
birds then worried Mahadev by covering him with filth. At his com- 
plaint Thakur (i.e. Isor) asked the animals whom he had created 
first, like the raghop boar and sole icak to bring earth from the bed of 
the sea. They tried, but failed. Maran Buru acted as the messenger 
of Thakur at this time. Then, as in the earlier story the earthworm 
brought earth and deposited it on the back of the tortoise. The birds 
then laid eggs in a nest built on the branch of a Karam tree, Two 
human beings came outoftheeggsin due course. They multiplied 
afterwards eng Separated into septs, and Maran Buru was their cons- 
tant companion (vide P. O. Bodding, of. cif., pp. 14-19), 


BEEN... 
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C. H.Bcmpas ina folktale shows that the Santals consi- 
dered T hakur to bea very familiar and personal type of 
God.» He rather looked after the good conduct of his men 
atatim e when the sky was close to the earth, when rice 
grew already husked, cotton bushes bore cloth already woven 
and me n's skulls grew Icose ard movable on their body. This 

Thakur wes none che tut Sin Cando or the sun, and the 
moon was his wife. Thakur was angry with the ill manners of 
mankind and hence he lifted the sky to its preseit height and 
destroyed all living beings, excepta man and a woman, by 
raining fire on the earth. That couple consisted of Pilcu 
Haram and Pilcu Budi, who begot twelve sons and twelve 
daughters, from whom in turn mankind descended. 

The legerds cf the Hos, slightly different, speak similarly 
about the creation of the earth, They say that Ote Boram and 
Sin Bonga were self-created and they made the earth with 
rocks and water and peopled it with all kinds of living beings. 
T hey also created a boy anda girl and put them in a cave and 
instructed them to prepare rice-beer which they drank, and as 
a result their passions were inflamed. In due course, the girl 
gave birth to twelve sons and twelve daughters. Sin Bonga then 
arranged a feast of different kinds of food, and according to 
the food taken by different boys and girls, he paired them off. 
and t hus the ancestors of different classes and tribes of people 
were created.? 

Another Ho legend, however, closely follows the legend of 
the Santals. According to it, Sin Bonga, who is self-created, 
mace the earth frcm a lump of earth ( hasa). He also created 
trees, tanks, hills, and dales. Then out of a swan's egg a boy 
and a girl came out, by whem the earth was peopled. But 








1 Folklore of the Sental Pcrganos, Londen, 1909, pp. 401-04. 
2 E. T. Dalton, o$. cit., pp. 183-84; D. N. Majumdar, of, cit., PP: 
| 250-52. 
3 D. N. Majumdar, loc. eit. 
3 £ 
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somehow Sin Bonga was offended with mankind and destroyed 
them by creating an atmosphere of blazing flames. After some 
time, however, the God became repentant and approached all 
the lesser gods to find out if they had hidden any soul. At 
last, Nage Bonga or the water-goddess came with a pair of 
humans, a brother and a sister, which she had kept ina 
mansion under the sheet of water during the ravages of Sin 
Bonga. The latter taught these humans how to prepare ricea 
beer. They drank the beverage thus prepared, and in course 
of time the girl gave birth to children who became the 
ancestors of the Hos. 

Another folktale of the Hos givesa different version of 
the story of creation or upan japan.’ It says that at first 
the world was just a mass of water and that Sin Bonga or the 
Supreme Being got tired of looking at the stretch of waters. 
He then created aquatic animals, plants, wild animals and 
human beings. The humans were called Haram and Daham 
Pilcu Haram and Pilcu Budi, Tota Haram and Tota, or Chilga 
Haram and Chilgi Budi. Their descendants are the Hara or Ho 
(two-footed beings), that is, mankind. For the sake of a change, 
Sin Bonga then created the Satan orthe Hankar Bonga, who 
was also called Magea, Baram and Hankar according to the 
different types of evil deeds performed. At his pleading, Pilcu 
Haram and Pilcu Budi tasted the fruits of evil, and Sin Bonga 
came to know of the matter. Unlike other legends wherein Sin 
Bonga himself takes the lead in making them conversant in 
sex matters, in this legend Sin Bonga showered some curses 
upon them for their fault. He also said that he would not be 
visible to them in future, and that he would invest the sun 
(singi) witha part of his beauty and power, and if Pilcu 
Haram really loved and respected him, he and his wife should 
worship the sun every day in the name of Sin Bonga. Here 
we note an attempt at identification of the sun with Sin 


1 K. P. Chattopadhyay, Some Materials for Social Education of 
Tribals in Eastern India, Calcutta, 1963, pp, 96-106. 
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Bonga. The latter was still angry with the first humans, He 
turned Magea into a tiger and set it after them, They somehow 
managed to hide themselves. One day they saw Desauli, 
Jahera Budi or Sarna Bonga, the wife of Sin Bonga, who saw 
their plight and asked her husband to have mercy on them. 
Later Desauli contacted her friend Nage Era,the goddess of 
water who hid the human couple and saved them from the 
clutches of Magea, the tiger. Nage Era taught them to build 
huts and produce or collect food. She also taught them how 
to worship Desauli who lived in the groves of ancient sal 
trees. She had powers of making rains and driving away 
sorrow, and also kept account of births and deaths and 
looked after the welfare of the whole animal kingdom. By 
worshipping Desauli, the humans got rid of Magea. This gave 
rise to the Magea festival when earth was worshipped as 
mother. None should plough or dig the earth before this 
ritual takes place. 

Pilcu Budi then gave birth to seven boys and five girls. 
The first two brothers, Aham and Manu, remained celibates, 
and the remaining five married the five sisters and from them 

“all the Hos have been procreated. 

Although no legend of cosmogony is available with the 
Asurs, legends depicting the origin of mankind are to be 
found among them.! In one legend, the characters are Hindu 
gods like Mahadeo and Parvati. It says that one day Lord 
Mahadeo, followed by his hounds named Chaura-Bhavra 
and Lili-Bhuli, went on a hunting errand. He had a golden 
staff and a silver basket with him. The hounds attracted by 
the smell of a human being ran ahead of Lord Mahadeo. 
They stopped before the hole of a crab from where the 
Lord recovered two small human beings, a male and a female, 
They were brother and sister. The Lord kept them in 8 
silver basket and took them to Parvati who took charge 
of them. She fed them and they were made to sleep apart 


See 
1 E, E. Leuva, The Asur, New Delhi, 1963, pp. 131-32. 
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by keeping a dhengra (round piece of wood ) in between 
them. When the two became adults, the Lord desired to 
populate the world with their progeny. As it was difficult 
to unite the brother and sister, the Lord taught them to 
prepare and drink rice-beer, which they did and got united 
under the influence of intoxication, Thus grew up the 
human race. 

The Lord here seems to have taken the role of Sin Bonga 
of other legends, or it may be that Sin Bonga ofthe other 
Austric-speaking peoples has been metamorphosed into Lord 
Mahadeo under Hindu influence among the Asur. 

The Munda legend! says like the legends discussed earlier 
that when the sky had no stars and the earth was all covered 
with water, Sin Bonga or Haram (the old one) had only 
created aquatic animals. They were asked to bring earth from 
the bed of the sea as in the other stories, but at each „attempt 
the waves of thesea dissolved the earth so brought till the 
earthworm  disgorged earth on Haram's hand. Having 
multiplied this earth Haram made the dry land and grew 
plants and other animals on it. Later he made a clay figure and: 
infused life into it. That figure was kicked into pieces bya 
horse whom Haram cursed. He made another figure of man 
and set a tiger at the horse which again tried to trample it 
to pieces. 

A different story? says that when the land became dry 
an adjutant-bird laid two eggs out of which a boy and a girl 
came out after hatching. Throughtheir union other men 
grew up. When the whole world was thus peopled with men, 
Sin Bonga rained fire, All died, except two persons, a brother 
and a sister, who were hidden by Nage Era. Sin Bonga then 
took charge of those living persons and taught them how to 
prepare rice-beer. They drank it and under its spell became 





1 J. Hoffman, Encycloraedia Mundarica, Vol, XII], Patna, 1950» 
Pp. 3981-63. 


2 Ibid., pp.3 919-20. 
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united with each other as narrated in the legend of the 
Santal. In course of time the female gave birth to a child who 
fellill. Then Sin Bonga taught them how to worship him by 
sacrificing a white fowl. They did it, and the child recovered. 
Thereafter, the world again became peopled with the progeny 
of that human couple. 

All these legends of the Austric-speaking peoples depict the 
universe as dark! and full of water in the beginning. Several 
aquatic animals appear at the call of the Supreme Being, and he 
asks them to bring up earth. from below the sea, but only the 
earthworm is able to accomplish the feat with the help of the 
tortoise. lt has been said that man has been created out of the 
eggs? of birds. It may be that these stories are the heritage of 
the Austric-speaking peoples, now grafted into the Indo-Aryan 
conception. [t is interesting to note that the idea of incestuous 
relation for proliferation of mankind is common to the Austric 
and the Vedic lore.* 





| C£. Rv, 10. 129 or the Naszdiya sukéx iu which it is affirmed 
that nothing existed in the beginning, all being void, Darkness and 
space enveloped the undifferentiated waters. Also cf. A,A. Macdonell, 
The Vedic Mythology, Varanasi, 1963, p. 13. Incidentally, ¿he tenth 


mandala of RV. is a late addition which might have -been influenced 
by Austric conception. 


2 Cf. Could it be ‘'...the later idea of the Brahin-anda or Cosmic 
egg" ? ( D, C. Sircar, Cosmography and Geography in Early Indian 
Literature, Calcutta, 1967. p. 10). 

3 Cf.''Ihe legends of the creation of the world from an egg or 
eggs, of the Avataras or incarnations of Vishnu, e.g, that of the tortoise 
incarnation..which do not form part of the Aryan or Indo-European 
inheritance in Hinduism, and do not seem to have come from the 
‘Dravidian world either, can reasonably expected to have been derived 
from the Austric or Proto-Australoid world?" ( S.K. Chatterji, ‘Race 


Movements and Prehistoric culture’ in The Vedic Age, Bombay, ed. 
R. C. Majamdar, 1965, p. 154). = 


4 Cf. “...The human race appears generally to have been regarded 
as descended from a first man. The latter is called either Wivasvat’s 
son Manu, who was the first sacrifcer..and who is also spoken of as 
father Manu ; or he is Yama Vaivasvata, Vivasvat’s son, who with his 


“win sister Yami produced the human race” (A. A. -Macdonell, ob: Ctt.» 
“Dp, 14-15). dics 





CHAPTER FIVE 
THE MOUNTAIN GOD 


In the Rgveda references to mountains as deities have been 
made only on a few occasions. Even in the other Samhitas 
and in the Brahmanas, Aranyaka and Upanisads, references to 
mountains are not many. 

The Rgveda, however, holds the valleys of mountains and the 
confluences of rivers as sacred.? A prayer is also addressed to 
Parvata requesting for food. In the Rgveda, Parvata is taken 
as forming a group of two with Indra, and the deity has been 
exhorted to purify intellects.* Indra and Parvata have been 
requested elsewhere to kill with the thunderbolt every one who 
attempted to attack the speaker.) Mountains have also 
been invoked for being propitious to the speakers.? The 
Atharvaveda speaks of a salve (anjana) from the Traikakuda 
peaks of the Himalayas.” 





1 Cf. D. C. Sircar, Cosmography and Geography in Early Indian 
Literature, Calcutta, 1967, pp. 21-22. 

2 RV, 8. 6.28: “The wise [Indra] has been engendered by holy 

rites on the skirts of the mountains, at the confluence of rivers." 

3 Ibid.,6. 49. 14: “May Ahirbudhnya [ propitiated ] by [our] 
hymns, and Parvata and Savitr give us food with water." 

4 Ibid., 1.122.8: ‘Do you, Indra and Parvata, sharpen our (intel- 
jects], and may all the gods show us favour." 

5 Ibid., 1.12.6: "Indra and Parvata, who are foremost in battles: 
slay everyone who is arrayed against us; slay every such [adversary] 
with the thunderbolt.” 2 

6 Ibid. 7.99.8: “May the firm-set mountains be [for] our 
happiness." 

7 Av, 4.9.9: "The ointment that is of the three-peaked 
[ mountain ], born from the snowy one (himavat) may it grind up all 
the familiar demons and all the sorceresses,” 
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The Grhyasutra of Hiranyakesin also mentions this salve.! 
A large number of mountains have been mentioned in the 
Puranas.2 Hopkins observes that most descriptions of the 
mountains of Northern India in the epic poetry must have 
been generalised from hearsay, and that the range south of 
the Ganges is treated more familiarly. This familiarity must 
have been evoked by the Austric peoples occupying the hilly 
belt of Middle India who had a respectful place for the mount- 
ains in their pantheon. The most interesting thing about 
the references to the mountains in the Vedic literature is that 
they do not show any trace of the belief regarding mountains 
as the home of gods generally. Keith rightly notices that the 
mountains never appear alone, but only with other deities 
like Indra or Savitr, or with the waters, trees, plants, heaven 
and earth, According to him, Parvata, the mountain, is found 
asa companion of Indra jn the compound Indraparvata* 
and asked to come to the offering ceremony. He further says 
that in the ritual the mountains make but little appearance, 
although he rightly thinks that the application of 
the salve to the eyes as referred to earlier means that 
the spirit of the mountain entered into the performer of the 
rite and that the idea is in harmony with primitive belief, 
DUSS 

1 Op. cit, 1.9115: ‘phe salve coming from the Trikakud 
(Mountain) born on the Himavat, therewith lanoint you (i.e. the 
eyes ), and with fortune and splendour. (I put? ) into myself, the 
demon of the mountain (2) with (this verse) he anoints himself 


with Traikakuda salve, (or) if he cannot get that with some other 
salve.’ Vide The Grihya Sutras, ed. H. Oldenberg in S. B. E., Vols 


30, Oxford, 1892, p. 168. 
2 See D. C. Sircar Studies in the Geography of Ancient and 
Medieval India, Delhi, 1971, p, 26 g. P. V. Kane, History of Dharma- 
sastras, Vol. IV, Poona, 1953, PP- 558-60. 

3 E.W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, Strassburg; 1915, p.8 


4 See RV, 1.122.3 ; also supra. 
5 A. B. Keith, The Religion and Philosopy of the Veda and Upani- 


shads, (Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 31) Cambridge, Mass., 1925, 
pp, 187-88. 
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But he did not explain way Indra should be combined with 
Parvata. Macdonell too notes thatthe mountain has only 
been conceived anthropomorphically as a companion of 
Indra.) This companionship may be explained by the fact 
that Indra is the god of clouds aad clouds often look like 
mountains. In fact, when clouds cover high mountains, they 
cannot be distinguished from one another. The association of 
High:gods with mountains is also to be fouad among the 
Austrics. Their High-god Maran Buru ( High Mountain ) 
stands fora Mountain-god and Rain-god and a god looking 
after the morals. The Aryans, being new-comers, might have 
adopted the worship of mountains from the Austrics, and 
there might have beena cult-syncretism at that distant past. 
We may refer, in this connection. to the story of Krsna in the 
Puranas. In the Harivamsa it has b:ea said that in place of 
the worship of Indra, Krsna introduced the worship of 
mountain (giri yajna )9 iAccordiag to him the pistoral 
people like his men should celebrate the Festival of the 
mountain (giri-yajna).2 That shows that there may have been a 
divergence between the worship of Indra and the mountain 
sometime before Krsna who probably realised the efficacy of 
worshipping the mountain that had already a celebrated place 
in the Austric pantheon. The manner in which Krsna 
enumerates the subject of worship of different classes of 
people shows that he was eager for introducing a novelty 
among his people. A novelty like the worship of the mountain 
1 A. A. Macdonell, The Vedis Mythology, Varanasi, 1933 ( reprint}, 
Pi 154S i + i 
oti RENS cuo c Po RUD a on 
deity. The forest is our deity where our sui c REN VOR 
n LE m ru 
agriculture by DIN their flelds bt d cp CENE * 
i erds the festival 


of mountain ( giri-yajna ) is the main thin 
; g. We should i 
mountain, and specially the cow.” Vp HE 
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may not be suddenly introduced unless it was already in vogue 
somewhere within one's kaowledge. Thus, itseems that the 
practice of worship of the mountain was already there among 
the Austrics, and Krsna may have been inspired to introduce 
the same among his men. While the worship of the cows 
appears reasonable among a pastoral people, the worship of 
the mountain appears to beso among the same people only 
when it is considered to be an adoption from others. More 
or less the same story has been repeated in the Visnupurana, 
according to which, once in autumn when Krsna saw the 
cowherds of Vraja preparing fora sacrifice to be offered to 
Indra, he made an enquiry as to what it was and was told that 
they were going to worship Indra who was the Rain-god to be 
worshipped for a bountiful harvest. Krsna did not like this 
and told them that they were a pastoral people having nothing 
to do with Indra and that, being cowherds, they should 
worship cows. He also pointed out that they were roam ers 
in the forest region up to the hills so that cattle and mountains 
were their gods. He further observed that, while the cows 
were to be decorated with garlands made of autumnal flowers 
‘and circumambulated by the Gopas, offerings of curds and 
milk and flesh should be made to the mountain,! Krsna 
continued that he and his people are not mountaineers as 
such, and that they should worship the mountain lest the 





1 Cf. Visnupurana. 5.10.16-33 : Also see the Visnupurana, trans. 
H. H. Wilson, Calcutta, 1961, pp. 416-19 2 “When the skies were bright 
with stars, Krsna, repairing to Vraja, found all the cowherds busily 
engaged in preparing for a sacrifice to be offered to Indra; and going 
to the elders, he asked them, asif out of curiosity, what festival of 
Indra it was in which they took 5o much pleasure... We are 
sojourners in forests, and cows are our divinities. .— Kine are our 
support.,FWe then are bound to worship the mountains, to offer 
sacrifices to cattle. What have we to do: with Indra ? Cattle and 
mountains are our gods....We who tend ourherdsin the forests and 
mountains should worship them and our kine...Let prayer and 
offerings then be addressed to the mountain Govardhana, and killa 


victim in due form.” 


i 
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spirits of these mountains who walk in the woods in whatever 
forms they like or move about on the precipices of the 
mountains be displeased with the persons inhabiting forests 
and transform themselves into lions or beasts of prey and kill 
the offenders.! Krsna perhaps resuscitated the worship of 
the Mountain-god, drawing upon the Austric theology, because 
among the Austrics the Mountain-god is also the Rain-god, 
and one not in favour of worshipping the Aryan Rain-god 
Indra, could worship the Austric god, which had the same 
attributes, In this connexion, we may point out that the story 
about the spirits of the mountains haunting the rorests and 
mountain tops recalls the Asur Kahani, that is, a legend of the 
Munda tribes speaking about their encounter with the Asurs 
or the iron-smelters. When the Asurs were burnt to ashes in a 
furnace by Sin Bonga, the god of the Austric peoples, their 
wives began to reproach the god who, while going back to his 
place in the upper world, took hold of the hair of the women 
and threw them down upon the hills and dales and forests 
where they became the evil spirits of different types and 
names.? This story of the Austrics or Kols may have been 
current during Krsna’s time from Vrndavana to ChotaNagpur 
or may havetravelled with these migratory peoples. Incidentally, 
Kol means the pig in Sanskrit, and pig is both used as a sacri- 





1 Visnupurana, 5.10. 34-35: “The spirits of these mountains, it 
is said, walk the woods in whatever forms they will, or in their proper 
persons sport upon their own precipices. If they should be displeased 
with those who inhabit the forests, then, transformed to lions and 
beasts of prey they will kill the offenders." 

2 J, Hoffman, Encyclopaedia Mundarica, Vol. 1, Patna, 1950, 


p. 242. < 
3 Weare reminded of the fightbetweeu the Iksvaku king of 


Kosala and the Big Varaha on the bank of the Ganga near the Meru 
hill as narrated in the Padmapurana, Bhumikhanda, chaps. 48-44. Cf. 
The utterances of the Kosalakingto his wifeSudeva : Pasya priye 
mahakolam garjamanam mahabalam (ibid.. Chap. 43, line 13). We 
may also recall the fight between the Kolavidhvamsins (pig-eaters) 
andking Surath in which the latter was defeated as described by 


Miren (Vide Candi, 1.6). Also Cf. Magha, Sisupalavadha 
1 i . 7 
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ficial animal and a delicacy by the Austrics. Krsna's advocacy 
for offering flowers and flesh to the mountain also seems to 
be incompatible, and this incompatibility can be explained by 
the fact that the offering of animal to the Mountain-god was 
learnt by Krsna from the tribal peoples. Visnupurana itself 
considers that the persons tending cats, hens, goats, dogs, 
sows and birds for a living go to hell.! It appears from the 
list that cattle have been left out of it, though several other 
common and domestic animals have been mentioned. The offer- 
ing of one of these beings, say, the goat, sow or hen (whose 
association with man is looked down upon), made by Krsna 
or his associates, to the mountain seems incompatible unless 
it be that the entire ritual was borrowed from the Austrics who 
sacrifice those animals to their gods and who themselves were 
called Kols. Though a sort of community festival centring 
upon the worship of the mountain deity and the care of the 
cattle on the part of the cowherds in the said description of 
giri-yajna has been traced,? such a community festival is not 
a heritage of the Aryans, but of the Austrics as will appear 
from the description of the worship of the Mountain-god 
given below. Barring the term yajna there is perhaps nothing 
in the ceremony that smacks of Aryan belief. The worship 
of the cattle as referred to by Krsna is also befitting the prac- 
tice of the Austric peoples. Though cattle worship among 
these peoples has been discussed in another chapter,we may 
point out here that the Austric peoples worship the cattle in 
autumn, just like the Gopas of old, on the new-moon day of 
the Bengali month of Karttik, and the attendent community 
festival is called Sohrai.? 


1 Ibid., 2.6.20. 


® (fio Wo Sb Agarwala, Ancient Indian Folk Cults, Varanasi, 1970, 
p. 45. 

3 H.H, Wilson compared the festival with the Punjal (pongal ?) 
ceremony of South India in which “cattle are decorated and 
worshipped, & celebration which has no doubt suggested to the 
compiler of the Harivamsa the details which he describes" 
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As regards the Mountain-god, what strikes us as very 
significant is the festival centring upon the worship. That 
the worship of the Mountain-god is Austric in origin can also 
be explained by the fact that the fairs attending on the 
ceremony are not to be found among all of them. The arche- 
type of the festival remains in the language inasmuch as the 
very term buru ( mountain ) in the Austric language stands 
both fora mountain and a fair.! Campbell considers buru a 
religious festival and fair of the semi-Hinduized Bhuiyas, and 
names some places where buru fairs are held and also gives 
the name of a festival called buru beret’ porob (the festival of 
the rising ofthe mountain) prevalent among a sub-sept of 
the sept Kisku and a sub-sept of the sept Marndi. Naturally, 
the relic ofan old festival is traceable among some of these 
peoples. This point may further be illustrated from the 
practices of the Mundas. Inthe Munda language also the 
term Buru stands for a height or a hill and a jatra, that is “a 
sacrifice followed up by a fair and much dancing’.? The term 
-buru, meaning festival, can be affixed to many ceremonies, 
as, for instance, the Mundas say Dasaiburu, Sohraiburu, 
Magheburu, Giribaburu, etc. These festivals are community 
festivals like the giri-yajna,as mentioned by Krsna. Most of 
these fairs and festivals are preceded by a public sacrifice 
and “the most striking feature of the Jatras is the crowds 
that take part in the dances’? This idea of a ‘spirit of the 
mountain’ may have its origin among the Austrics.4 Almost 


(Visnupurana, p.419, note) But the compiler of the Harivamsa or 
the Vésnupurana could as well have been guided by the festival 
the Austric peoples of the North and Middle india. 


1. A. Campbell, A Santali-English Cictionary, ed. R.M. Macphail. 
2nd ed., Pokhuria, 1933. pp. 88-89. 


2 J. Hoffman, Encyclopaedia Mundarica, Vol. II, Patna 1950, 
“pe 659. 


3 Ibid., p. 661. é 
4 Cf. “The earliest fact of which the race (i.e., 


of 


2 the Santals) seems 
*to have bsen conscious, was the Vicinity of stupendous mountains 
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all the Austric-speaking íribes consider Maran Buru ( Big 
Mountain ) or Buru-Bonga ( Hill-god ) to be an important 
deity, whose habitat is usually supposed to be the highest 
rock in the neighbourhood. It is considered that Maran Buru 
(also called Pat-Sarna ) presides over rainfall, and he is 
appealed to in times of drought or when an epidemic breaks 
out. A buffalo is the appropriate offering to be made to him.' 
This god, though located with other gods and goddesses in 
the Jaher Than or Sarna a piece of land with several trees 
representing the primeval forest, is considered to be a 
national or High god by the Santals. He is also the chief 
assistant of the incomprehensible Thakur or Sin Bonga. 
He taught the first human beings created by Sin Bonga the 
method of brewing rice-beer under the influence of which 
those human beings had the first incestuous relationship. The 
Hos speak of this god as Maran Bonga ( Great God ) 
associating him with the hills and mountains. They offer 
sunned rice, vermilion, areca nut anda goat to him.? Else- 
where it has been said that he also goes by the name of 
Disum-Maran-Bonga ( Great God of the country ) or Maran 
Buru, the god of the ancestral home of the Hos and that he 
resides on the top of a mountain.? 

The question naturally arises as to why these peoples. 


should worship the mountain. Did they always occupy the - 


hilly regions of India, and worship it because of their familia- 
rity with it? The Asurs carry a vague tradition that they 


Before man was, the Great Mountain talked to himself in solemn 


solitude, The Mountain conimunes with the creator at man’s birth ; 


clothes him, and teaches him to produce the first comforts of life." 
Vide W.W. Hunter, The Annals of Rural Bengal. Calcutta, 1965 
(reprint). pp. 83-54. 


1 H.Risley. The People of India, ed. W. Crooke, Delhi, 1969: 


(reprint), pp- 450-51. 


9 A.N. Chatterjee and T.C. Das, The Hos of Seraikella, Pt. I.. 


Calcutta, 1927, p. 59. 
3 D.N. Majumdar, The Affairs of a Tribe, Lucknow, 1950, p. 252. 
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were formerly at the foot of the Dhawalgiri, and the Korwas 
of Sarguja consider the Mahadeo Hills to be their original 
home.! It has been supposed that these peoples had their 
' original abode in the hilly regions extending from the 
Aravali mountains and proceeding eastward along the 
Vindhyan and Kaimur ranges as far as the modern state of 
Sarguja and the south-eastern districts of Chota Nagpur.? 
It has also been said that these forest-clad plateaus, lying 
athwart the pattern of the main river basins and deltas were 
the refuge areas of the primitive peoples driven out from the 
alluvial plains.? The archaeological finds of the stone artifacts 
are also said to be confined to the south of the: river 
Ganges, where in the southern hilly zone raw material for 
working stone-tools is plentiful.* Could we not suppose that 
the Austrics, the progeny of the early Australoids, occupied 
the entire territory from the Himalayas down to the 
Vindhya Hills, and that the Vindhyan region being the 
older site within the Gondwana land was the habitat of those 
early Australoids ? The association of the hills in the life of 
the Australoids and the consequent respect and awe for them 
on their part continued to evoke responses in the mind of the 
later generation as a past heritage. It thus seems that 
Maran Buru is the only god worshipped by the Austrics 
whose origin can be traced from the Vindhyan region of the 
prehistoric times. The Mountain-god of these peoples not 
only became a personified mountain receiving worship, but in 


pue 

1 B.C. Majumdar, op. Cit.» pp. 26-27. 

2 S.C. Roy, The Mundas and their country, Bombay, 1970 
(reprint), p. 10. 

3 A.H., Dani, Prehistory and Protohistory of Eastern India, 
Calcutta, 1960, p» 4> 

4 Loo. cit. 

5 In fact, among the Birhors Buru Bongas (Mountain-spririts) 
are considered to be Odak? Bongas as mountains formed the original 
homes of the different Birhor clans, specially of the Jaghi (settled) 
Birhors. The Uthlu (migratory) Birhors call them Odak Bongas, 
Vide S, C, Roy» O$. cit, p. 300. à 
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course of time was turned into a personal god, being 
represented by a stone under a tree in the village Jaher Than 
or Sarna. Perhaps the primitive ancestors of these peoples 
and their immediate descendants knew the qualities of the 
mountain in arresting the flow of monsoon resulting in heavy 
downpours on the arid plains. Though Dalton observed 
that sacrifices were offered on thetop ofa hill, registering 
the older practice, it has been seen that ihe Mountain-god is 
intimately personal to them. Beinga Rain-god he has an 
important part to play on the social and economic plane, He 
is the great religious link binding together the race ; and the 
sacrifices meant for him, without being limited to a few 
animals. as is the case with the family gods, may be anything 
that grows or moves upon the.earth. He accepts goats, sheep, 
bullocks, fowls, rice, fruit, flowers, beer, the jungle-berries. 
or even a handful of earth ; and is considered the Father of 
the people journeying with them since the primitive days.! 

Thus, with regard to these people there has been a 
transition from belief in a personified mountain to belief in a 
personal god, the latter not in the sense of a presiding deity 
over mountains but in the sense of the Mountain-god coming 
down to the village.? 

The animal sacrifice performed at the time of worshipping 
Maran Buru is a fertility cult. Some of the peoples sacrifice 
buffaloes to this god, and the ceremony has always to be 


1 W.W, Hunter, op. cit., p. 102. , 

2 Cf. “There is aconstant confusion between the mouatains 
personified and the personal gods of mountains in India" (Encyolo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. VIII, Edinburgh, 1930, pp. 863-68). 
Also cf, "The Great Mountain forms the most perfect type of the 
household god. He wasthe object adored by the first community of 
families or village, then by the first tribe, and so by degrees by the 
whole race. He exhibits the ultimate result ofa religion constructed 
onthe family basis...The Great Mountain represents neither man 
nor woman,but the life-sustaining providence necessary for the 
existence of either." Vide W. W, Hunter, loc, cit. 
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bloody. Huntersays, ^In private and in public, in time of 


tribulation and in time of wealth, in health and sickness, on 


the natal bed and by the death-bed, the Great Mountain is. 


invoked with bloody offering.^? Comparing of the bloody- 


offerings of the Austrics with that of Krsna in the  giri-yajna 


shows how the latter, a pastoral person, was influenced by 
the fertility cult of the former. The former must have known 
the usefulness of the mountain in arresting the monsoons and 
bringing about rains so very needed for crop production even 
in the jhum or terrace cultivation. Hence grew up its worship 
which was a worship of blood and even if an animal could 
not be sacrificed, a sacrificer could approach the divinity 
with ared flower ora red fruit.2 It has been said that in 
the 18th century when the English first obtained possession of 
the Birbhum mountains they found human sacrifices common 
among these peoples there and they were meant for the 
Mountain god.” 


“1 W.W. Hunter, Loc, cit. 
2 Ibid., p. 103, 
3 Lag, cit. 





CHAPTER SIK 
ANCESTOR SPIRITS 


Ancestor-worship is very much related to the disposal 
of the dead in human society ; and it is primarily a family 
cult, based on the desire of the survivors to maintain friendly 
relations with the departed.! The question naturally arises as 
to which was the oldest practice prevalent in India, burial or 
cremation ? 

In Harappa, out of more than two hundred and fifty 
urns, one contained an unburnt human bone (tibia), and that 
shows that post-cremation burial was the usual practice there. 
In Mohenjo-daro three forms of burial have been traced, 
namely, complete burial meaning the burial of the whole body 
practised during the declining years of the civilization ; 
fractiona] burial representing a collection of some bones 
after the body was exposed to beasts and birds; and post- 
cremation burials meaning burials of urns containing 
favourite things of the departed.? 

In the Rgvedic period both the practices of burial and 
cremation were prevalent, though burial must have been 
earlier as the sage in the Rgveda requests king Varuna not to 
give him the ‘house of clay. The seventh mandala being 
one of the older parts of the Rgveda, burial must have been 
the older practice. Burial is also hinted at elsewhere in the 
Rgveda in which the burial ground is considered to be the 


1 W. Crooke, ‘Ancestor Worship’ in Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, Vol, J, ed. J. Hastings, Edinburgh, 1925, p. 432. 

2 A.D. Pusalkar, op. cit., p. 193. 

3 RV,7.89.1:''*May I never go, royal Varuna; to a house made of 


clay: grant me happiness, possessor of wealth, grant me happiness." 


4 
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seat of the dead where earth would pile upon him.' The. 


narrator also hints at the setting up of an earth-mound or 
a stone piece upon him so that clay may not spoil him. 
‘Cremation thus became first a concurrent practice with burial 
or later the dominant practice, and has been referred to in 
details in the Reveda.? Incidentally, it states how the dead is 
conducted to the world of Yama.? 


ee, 

1 Ibid., 10.18.8-14 : 

“Rise, woman» [and go] tothe world of living beings : come, 
this man near whom thou sleepest is lifeless : thou hast enjoyed this 
state of being the wife of thy husband, the suitor who took thee by the 


hand. 
“Taking his bow from the hand of ihe dead man, for the sake of 


our vigour. energy and strength, [Isay ] thou art there; may we 
[who are] here, blessed with male offspring, overcome all the enemies 
who assail us- 

“Go to this thy mother-earth, the wide-spread, delightful earth : 
this virgin [earth is] as soft as wool, to the liberal [worshipper] may 
she protect thee from the proximity of Nirrti. 

“Barth, rise up above him ; oppress him not; be attentive to him 
[and] comfortable , cover him up, earth, asa mother covers her child 
with the skirt of her garment. 

"May the earth heaped over him lie light: may thousands of 
particles [of dust] envelop him , may these mansions distil ghee [for 
him), may they every day be an asylum to him in this world. 

"Iheap up the earth around thee, placing [upon thee ] this 
clod of earth: may I not be injured: may the Pitrs sustain this 
thy monument : may Yama make thee a dwelling here. : 

*Atthedecline ofthe day they have placed me [in the gravel 
like the feathers of an arrow; Ihave restrained my declining voice 
as [they check] a horse with a bridle.” 

2 Ibid.,10.16.1: "Agni, consume him motentirely: afflict him 
not; scatter not (here and there) his skin nor his body; when, 


Leu hastrendered him mature, then send him to the 
itrs.”” 


3 Ibid., 10.14. 1-2: “Worship with oblations Yama, king [of the 
Pitre], son of Vivasvat, the aggregation of mankind, who conducts 


‘those who are virtuous over the earth th 
[of heaven]. , and opens to many the pa 


“Yama, the chief [of all], knows our well-being ; this pasture no 02€ 
can take from us, By the road by which forefathers have gone, all 
who are born [ proceed J along the paths they have made for them- 
selves." k 
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The Atharvaveda in many hymns echoes the practices 
referred to in the Rgveda. Different kinds of disposal of the 
dead, burial, casting away, burning with fire and exposure are 
mentioned in it,! Agai has been asked to burn the body 
gently, and not with too fervent heat.° Like the Rgveda, the 
Atharvaveda refers to burial of the dead ina gentle manner.? 
The request made to Agni that it should not burn the body 
fiercely, or the fact that the-body should be covered with 
the hide of animals* so that Agni might not burn the body 
entirely speak of the transition from burial to cremation. 

As already pointed out, the-Rgveda refers to the fixing of 
a memorial post or a mound on the burial which would be 
the seat of the dead. The Atharvaveda similarly refers to the 
placing of earth on the dead aad fixing a pillar to let Yama 
make “an abiding place’ for the dead there. ° 

Though it has been stated that cre mation was perhaps 
resorted to by the nomadic Aryans —as so on as they began to 
settle through the ‘influence of the development of the cult 


1 AV, 18.2,34: “They that are buried, and they that are scattered 
away, they that are burned and they that are set up ( uddhita ), all 
those Fathers, O Agni, bring thon to eat the oblation.” 

9 Ibid., 18. 2. 88: “Barn (tap) thou prop itiously (sam); do not 
burn overmuch ; O Agni, do not burn the body ; bs thy vehemence 
(susma) in the woods ; on the earth be. what is thy violence (haras)," 

3 Ibid. 18. 2. 50-51: “This time verily, not further (aparam), see 
thou thesun in the heaven (div) ; as a moth er her son with her hem 
(sic), do thou cover him, O earth." 

“This time, verily ; not further ; In oll age another further than 

„this; as a wife here husband with her garment, do thou cover him, O 
earth ( bhumi ).” 

4 RY, 10. 16.7: ^Znclose the mail of the Agni with the [hide 
of the ] cow; cover it with the fat and marrow: then will not 
[Agni], bold, exulting in his fierce heat, proud, embrace the 
roundabout to consume thee [ to ashes Re 

5 AV, 18. 3.52: Ibraceup (wé-st 29h) the earth from about thee , 

‘setting down this clod ( ? loge ), let me take no harm, this pillar do 
the Fathers maintain for thee ; let Yama there make seats for thee.” 
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ofsacrifice,! the practice of erecting memorial mounds or 
post-cremation burial in the name of Asthi-Sanchayana and/or 
Pitrmedha smacks of local influence of the Austrics. Similar 
practices are stillto be found among them. Inthe epic 
period, however, both the practices of burial and cremation 
were prevalent among the non Aryan Raksasas. We might 
recall the exhortation for burial made by Viradha and for 
cremation made by Kabandha in the Ramayana.? 

In view of references to the burning of the dead, may we 
not agree with Dalton when he says, “If cremation is found 
to be the custom of many of the aboriginal tribes; may it not 
have been the practice of the earliest of mankind and account 
in some measure for the rarity of human bones in alluvium. 
containing flint implements ?'? Dalton also confirms that 
speakers of all Kolarian languages whom he came across used 
to burn their dead.* 





1 D.R. Shastri, Origin and Development of the Rituals of Ancestor 
Worship in India,  Calcita, 1963, p. 20; R.B. Pandey, Hindu 
Samskaras, Delhi, 1969, p. 241. Keith on the other hand says: “Such 
an idea, however, never became of importance, to judge from its rare 
appearance, and from the fact that the burning of the dead was never 
decked out with th> apparatus of the sacrifice,” Vids A. B. Keith, 
The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads, H.O.S., Vol. 
32, Cambridge, Mass., 1925, p. 422. 

2 Valmikiya Ramayanam, 3, 4. 22-28: 

“And Rama, cast me into a trench, and go away prosperously, for 
such is the immemorial custom in regard to deceased Kaksasas; such 
of them as are interred attain to ever-enduring worlds...... 


“Then Laksmana, taking a spade, dug a suitable trench by the Bide: 
of great Viradha. 


“And raising the pin-eared loud-voiced Raksasa, after Rama had 
removed his foot from his throat, hecast him into the trench, 
resounding dreadfully.” 
Also cf. ibid., 3. 72. 1-2 which narrates how on the request made by 
Kebandha, Laksmana, after taking brands of burning flame, applied: 


fire to every part of the pyre of Kabandh i i a 
whole. athat it might burn as 


9 E. T. Dalton, Desoriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1960» j 


(reprint), p. 156, 
4 Loc, cit, 
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The Austrics of India generally burn their dead. Agni has 
also no sacred association to them as with the Indo-Aryans. 
The Juangs follow the same practice and throw the ashes into 
arunning stream.! The Santals likewise cremate the dead, 
but keep some bones ( Jan Baha ) for final immersion in the 
Damodar river—the last rite being called Bhandan.? But the 
other Austric tribes carry the bones to the family ossuary 
where they inter the pot containing the bones and spread rice 
above and under the pot. The Kharias also followed the same 
practice accordiag to Dalton, but elsewhere it has been 
suggested that cremation, the previous practice among the 
Kharias was now falling into disuse for the cost of wood. But 
in one thing they were like the Mundas, They used to erect 
menhirs or upright slabs for important persons and flat stone- 
slabs or dolmens for others in the clan ossuary where the 
bones of the dead were interred.? The Hos, though now 
resorting to cremation, used to bury the dead, and it is most 
likely that the burying of the bones was the usual practice 
from the hoary past in their society. The burial of the bones 
is known to them under the name Jantopa.* They also erect 
stone-slabs over post-cremation burial of the bones® like the 
other tribes of this group. The Bhumijes pick out the bones 
of the dead and inter a portion of them at the foot of a tulasi 
plant (Ocymum sanctum ) at home and carry the remainder to 
the original cemetery of the family for interment. They,too, lay 
a large flat stone over the earth where the bones are interred 


1 Loc, cit. 
Horkoren Mare Hapramko reak' Katha, pp. 223-27 ; 
C.L. Mukherjea, The Santals, Calcutta, 1932, pp. 220-28. 

3 E.T. Dalton, op. cit., p. 158; S.C, Roy, and R.C. Roy, The 
Kharias, Ranchi, 1937, p. 289. The Saoras regard menhirs as houses 
for the dead, Vide V. Elwin, op. cit., p. 365. 

4 D.N. Majumdar, The Affairs of a Tribe, Lucknow, 1950, pp. 
202-03 , A.N. Chatterjee and T.C, Das; The Hos of Seraikella, Part I, 
Calcutta, 1927, pp. 28-30. 

5 E.T, Dalton, op. cit., p. 200. 


to 
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and the spirits of those whose bones rest in the same place are 
informed that another has been added to their number. They 
thus request the other ones not to quarrel with the newcomer, 
but to live peacefully with him.! The Asurs of ChotaNagpur? 
perhaps used to erect stone slabs after post-cremation burial, 
which practice they might have dispensed with for the cost 
involved. The Mundas also have similar family Sasan or burial 
ground where the bones of the deceased are interred.? They 
erect stone-slabs (Sasan diri) on the graves wherein the bones. 
are interred.* The Saoras similarly sacrifice buffaloes and 
erect menhirs at the Guar ceremony of the dead for trans- 
forming the shade of the dead into an ancestor and thus they 
admit him into the underworld.? The Birhors, too, erect 
Sasan-diris on the post cremation burial spots. ° lex 

Even if, as suggested by Pandey, the Rgveda? hints at 
burial and not to post cremation burial or asthisancayana as 


held by Sayana, we may not call the practice to be “a relic of 


the ancient custom of burial’ or ‘a compromise between the 
two customs’ of burial and cremation, We should rather seek 
the answer to the problem inthe practices prevalent among 


1 H.H, Risley, The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol, I, Calcutta, 
1891, pp. 116-26. 

2 K.K. Leuva, The Asur, New Delhi, 1963, pp. 103-04. 

3 S.C. Roy, The Mundasand their Country, Bombay, 1670 
(reprint), pp. 66-67. 

4 J. Hoffman, Encyclopaedia Mundarica, Patna, 1950, Vol. XIII, 
pp. 3868-72 ; Vol. II, pp. 530-37. Hoffman describes the differences 
between  Bid-diri, ( memorial stone), Sasandiri ( stone-slabs On 
graves ), etc. 

5 V. Elwin, Ths Religion of an Indian Tribe, Bombay, 1955, p. 9 

6 J, Hoffman, Encyclopaedia Mundarica, Vol. XIII loc, cit. The 
megalithic problem has been discussed from the Dravidian point of 
view in N. R. Banerjee, "The Megalithic problem in India’ in Studies 
in Prehistory, ed. A. K. Ghosh and D, Sen, Calcutta, 1966, pp. 163-75- 
‘The Austric practice in Northern India could have been stressed rather 
than pointing out that the Megalithic culture was a Dravidian one and 
passed on from the north to the south along with the Dravidians. 

7 RV. 10. 18.:10-18. 
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the Austrics. The Aryans must have adopted the practice from 
the Austrics who, as has been shown above, still perform post- 
cremation burial. 

The concept of preta or the departed spirit before the 
performance of obsequial rites was introduced among the 
Aryans in the Grhya period. It said that the stage of pitr 
could not be attained unless preta rites were performed.! | Post- 
cremation burial formed one such rite. As the practice of such: 
burial is still to be found among the Austrics, it is probable 
that the Aryans adopted it from them. It would, therefore, 
appear over-simplification of the matter if we merely say, “=e 
in India burial was the oldest method of disposing of the dead ; 
next the post-cremation burial was introduced. The rite of 
collecting bones reminds us of this intermediate practice. This 
practice, was probably, introduced as a compromise between 
the two extreme practices—the practice of burying and that of 
burning. "? 

The supply of new dresses to the dead, as found among. 
the Hindus now, may have had Austric influence. The material- 
istic tendencies of the Asuras were hinted at in the Upanisad.* 
There the Asuras have been characterised as persons not mak- 
ing gifts (adadana), persons having no regard for others 
(asraddhana) and persou doing no rites (ayajamana). These 
persons are said to bedeck their dead with fineries, dresses and 





1 V. M. Apte, Social and Religious Life in the Grhya Sutras, 
Bombay, 1954, p. 238 ; D.R. Shastri, op. cit. p.38. Also cf. E.W. 
Hopkins, Epic Mythology , Strassburg, 1915, p.29: “The Pretas are 
embryonic Pitrs (Fathers). The newly dead is a Preta or Pareta 
(‘departed’) ghost; the oue long dead is a Pitr (Pather divinity)."" 

2 D.R, Shastri, op. cit., p. 35. 

3 Chandogya Upanisad, 88.5: “Therefore they call even now 
man who does not give alms here, who has no faith, and offers no 
sacrifices, an Asura, for this isthe doctrine (upanisad) of the Asuras. 
They deck out the body of the dead with perfumes, flowers, and 
fine raiment by way of ornament, and think they will thus conquer 
that world.” 
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ornaments. Curiously enough, the Asurs specially and the 
other Austrics sparingly entomb the ornaments ! dresses, 
etc., of the dead during the post-cremation burial. The Vrsot- 
sarga ceremony? in which a bull is setat liberty for the 
release of the soul ofa dead person from his earthly body is 
considered to be a survival of the ancient rite of animal sacrifice 
andit is an innovation made in the Smrtis and Puranas, 
This ceremony may have also some connexion with the sacri- 
fice of buffalo made by the Saoras on similar occasions.? 

While it cannot be denied that certain practices might have 
crept into the Aryan ritualism from the autochthonous Austric 
sources, divergences were many. The differences signify varied 
attitudes'of life maintained by the two classes of people. While 
the Aryans with their settled life and rich heritage of culture 
became more and more philosophising in their attitude to life, 
the autochthonous Austrics remained materialistic as before. 
To the Austrics, the dead, after the Jantopa or post-cremation 
burial ceremony, became an ancestor looking after the weal 
of the family. He was invoked to stay in the bhitar or ading,* 
asacred enclosure beside the kitchen within the house—and 
at all important occasions he was offered drink and food to 
Shower blessings on his progeny. The ancestors or the 
ancestor-spirits are called Odak’ Bongako or Ading Bongako 
‘by the Munda, They believe that the Odale Bongas enjoy 





1 K.K. Lenva, of. cit., p. 108. 

2 D.R. Shastri, o5. cif ., pp. 84, 94. 

3 V. Elwin, op. cit., p. 362. 

4 Cf.J. Hoffman, Encyclopaedia Mundarica, Vol. I, p.37: ‘aa 
kind of famlly sanctuary into which no outeider is allowed to enter 


because the souls of all the deceased of the family are believed to 
reside there,” 


Some of ths Austric tribes call the shade or the spirit of the 
ancestor after death to come and Teside in the house, The ceremony 
is called Longoe Sim, A peculiar practice of Searching the foot-prints 


of the dead over ashes in the house after Cremation is also prevalent 
‘among them (Kharias, Hos, etc). 





hai na andani 
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the company of Sin Bonga or High God and his other 
associates. These Bongas or spirits are invited together to 
-the family feasts and sacrifices. Naturally, therefore, the idea 
of transmigration crops up from the concept of ancestor- 
worship. Life and death is thusa continuous processs for 
the Austrics and the ancestor-spirits are like friends to them 
to whom even tobacco can be offered. 


Although the seeds of transmigration have been traced 
in the Rgveda? where the soul of the dead is said to become 
a plant or pass into a plant, the rudimentary form of the idea 
of transmigration rests with the Austrics whose dead ancestors 
are considered to be living in the form of spirit with them in 
their houses, It is still a characteristic feature of their 
ancestor-worship, which cannot be traced among the Hindus. 


Keith says that the belief in cremation may be Indo- 
European ( as seen in early Greece and Germany ). but it may 
equally have been produced in India under the exigencies of 
war ‘where the burial of the dead leaves them exposed to 
misusage by the enemy"? We would rather say that the 
practice was Indian, current among the Austrics, from whom 
it was derived by the Aryans. 


Life and death is thus a continuing process for the 
Austrics, and the dead ancestor, whose spirit remains in 
“the sacred tabernacle inside the house of each family, acts 
asthe invisible guardian of the family. Though vermilion, 
a sign of fertility is not offered to him, cocks are sacrificed 
in his name, Several other things that are offered to other 
gods, are also offered to him. Notwithstanding their belief in 
Witchcraft, Sorcery, Black Magic, etc., it has not been seen 





1 RV.10 16.3: “Let the eye repair tothe sun; the breath to the 
wind , go thou to the heaven or to the earth, according to thy merit 5 
or go to the waters if it suits thee [to there]. or abide with thy members 
in;the plants.” 

2 Loc. cit. 
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that the Austrics nurture any fear for death or the dead. On 
this point, we cannot trace any similarity between the Austrics 
and the supposed belief of the Vedic Aryan.! 


2 Ibid. p.425: “The constant anxiety lest from the dead should -~ 


come injury to the living is perfectly obvious, but it must be admitted 
thatit does not show any trace of being due to the direct fear of the 
spirit of the dead ; itis the fear of death which marks the attitude 
of the Indian: the dead has nota hostile nature, but the thing: 
which has affected him is to be feared.” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
VILLAGE GODS: THEIR SEATS 


The Austric tribes have no village gods in the sense in 
which they are to be found among the Hindus. The latter 
consider those gods which are not to be found in their 
sacred texts to be village gods or of folk origin. Among the 
Austrics, on the other hand, the traditional gods, not many in 
number, live near their villages. Some of these are the tutelary 
deities ofthe villages. "Their characteristic feature is that they 
live in a piece of sacred plot ofland called Jaher Than ( by 
theSantals ) or Sarna ( by the Mundas ). 

Among the Mundas a number ofdeities who look after 
the agricultural operations and hunting excursions are located 
in the Sarna ? each under a tree and represented by a piece 
ofstone. The gods there are Desauli Bonga, Jaher Budi and 
Candi Ponga. The Santals have traditions that these gods 
are brought to the sacred grove by spirit possessed men,? 
who, representing the respective gods, go towards the forest, 
take some stones and put them ina select spot at the foot of 
trees, three in a row by theside of one another at one place, 
each stone at the foot of a separate tree. The stones 
represent Jaher Era ( the Lady ofihe grove ), Modeko (the 
Five),^ and Maran Buru ( the Big Mountain). They bring 
three more stones and place the one representing Gosae Era 
at the foot of a Mahua tree, one representhing the old 

Lp ae 

1 S.C. Roy. The Mundas and their Country. Bombay, 1970 (reprint) 
p. 266. 

2 P.O. Bodding, of. cit., P. 101. 

3 Loc. cit. p. 103. 

4 Modeko is also called Modeko-Turuiko, Five-six, and considered 
a single deity. Itis said to represent five brothers married to six 
sisters, Gosae Era is considered to be the younger sister of Modeko. 
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Pargana! at the foot of some other tree, and the one 
representing the old Manjhi or village-headman in the street 
outside the house of the present village headman. 
place is called the Manjhi Than. 

Apart from the gods located in the sacred Spot, 
and the trees therein are themselves considered s 
observes, “Even now if a tree is destroyed 


The last 


the place 
acred. Dalton 


in the sacred 
grove, the gods evince their displeasure by withholding 


seasonal rain”? These Sarnas are the only temples known to 
the Mundas.? 

Tree-worship was perhaps as old as the Mohenjo-daro 
civilization as seals depicting trees within enclosures have 
been found  there.^ The Rgveda refers to and invokes 
medicinal plants. Keith has shown how thc cult of trees or 
belief in the life of trees or in the presence of trees can be 


Pargana is the secular leader above several Manjhis. 
E.T. Dalton, op. cit., p. 184. 
S.C. Roy, op. cit., pp. 221-22. 


on = 


4 Cf. M, Wheeler, The Cambridge History of India: Supplemetary 
Volume: The Indus Civilisation, Camb idge, 1960, pp. 40-41: “In 
the inner sector or court of this gateway is a ring of brickwork, 4 ft. 
in internal diameter, of a kind which has been conjectured to 
represent protective enclosures round (sacred ?] trees." 

5 RV. 10,97.1-5; ‘I think of the hundred and seven applications 
of the brown-tinted plants, which are ancient, belng generated for the 
gods before the three ages. 

“Mothera [of mankind] a hundred are your applications, a thousand- 
fold is your growth; do you who fulfil a hundred functions this my 
[ pecple ] free from disease, 

“Rejoice, plants, bearing abundant flowers and fruit, triumphing 
together [over disease] Jike [victorious] horses sprouting forth, bearing 
{men safe] beyond [disease]. 

“Plants | thus I hail you, the divine mothers [of mankind]. I will 
give to thee, Oh physician, a horse, a cow, 
myself. 

“Your abode is in the Asyattha, your dwelling is established in the 


Palasa, you are assuredly the distributors of Cattle, inasmach as you 
bestow them on tbe physician." 


a garment-yea, even 
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traced in the Vedic and post-Vedic literature.! The Austric 
idea of respect for the trees in the Sacred Grove seems to be 
something different from the Aryans. Here, too, their regard 
for tradition prompts them to consider the Grove as sacred. 
Thesame regard for tradition and continuity is to be found 
in ensconcing their Ancestor-spirits within the house, orin 
treating the spirit of the traditional headman or the Superior 
headman as sacred and ever present. The piece of primeval 
forest is always there in or about their habitations and 
through it these peoples trace continuity with the ancient life 
lived in forests. The Karam (or Karma) tree round which 
the Santals and Mundas celebrate the Karam festival for 
quickening the growth of crops— about which Frazer has so 
much to say ? — is not tc be found in the traditional lore of 
the Austrics, and the Santals admit that the Karam festival has 
been adopted by them from the Hindus. ? 

In this regard what strikes us as significant in the come 
parative study of the religion of the Austrics and the Aryans 
is the presence of stones in the Grove representing various 





1 A.B. Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upa- 
nishads, (H.O.S. Vol. 31), Cambridge, Mass., 1925, pp. 184-85. 

Also cf. ‘Katha Upanisad, 2.3.1: "With the root above and the 
branches below [stands] this ancient osvattha tree. That [indeed] 
is the pure; that is brahman. That, indeed, is called immortal. In 
itallthe worlds rest and no one ever goes beyond it, This, verily, is 
that.” 

Maitri Upanisad, 6.4: “Ihe three-footed Brahman has its root 
upward, the branches are ether, wind, fire, water, earth, etc. This one 
Asvattha .by name, the world, is Brahman, and of it that is the light 
which is called the sun, and it is also the light of that syllable Om.” 

Svelasvatara Upanisad, 3.9: “This whole universe is filled by 
this person (purusa), to whom there is nothing superior, from whom 
there is nothing different, than whom there is nothivg smaller or larger 
who stands alone, fixed like a tree in the sky.” 

2 J.G. Frazer, The Golden ` Pough, Vol.I (abridged ed.), London. 
1957, pp, 450-51. 

3 P.O. Podding, op. cit, p. 158. 
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gods and goddesses. Stones for worship are not the only 


heritage of the Austrics. The Dravidian tribes like the Malers 


of the Rajmahal hills also worship stones.! Could we not 
say that the worship of stone by the Hindus has been derived 
from Australoid sources and through the Austrics ? It has 
been said that Salagrama represents the saguna form of the 
Absolute, that it is a black, egg-shaped object, the remains of 
fossilized ammonite and obtained from rivers like the 
Gandaki, This represents Hiranyagarbha or the primordial 
Golden Egg, the undifferentiated Totality that consolidated 
out of the Karanajala ( the inert homogeneous mass from 
which differentiated matter was formed ), the inert material 
cause..]t is out of this Egg that the whole universe becomes 
differentiated in course of time. This Egg corresponds to the 
primordial, homogeneous, luminous, nebulous mass of 
scientists, out of which the universe has evolved in due 
course. 2 Although the philosophy of Cosmogony on this 
line developed later in the Upanisads, it might be that the 
conception of the universe as a gigantic egg ( Brahmanda, 
the mystic egg of the supreme spirit) ? may have echoes of 
the Austric mythology of the creation of two human beings 
from two eggs.* 

Philosophical ideas apart, the visible pieces of stone 
worshipped by the Austrics may have been taken in by the 
Vaisnavas as representing Narayana, their intimate and 
personal god. The association of Narayana with the Cosmic 
spirit, Brahman or the All-Soul may have had some connexion 
with the stone worshipped by the Austrics. In fact, Narayana 


—— 


1 E.T. Dalton, op. cit., p. 261. 

2, The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol, IV, ed. H. Bhattacharyy4 
-Calentta, 1956, p. 497. | : 

$ S.K.Chatterji, op. cit. in The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. Y» 
-Calcutta, 1958, p. 80. ; ite 

4 P.O. Bodding, op. cit., p. 18. 
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had helped Indra in his struggle with the Asuras,! and the 
Asuras were non-Aryans. Naturaly, we may presume that 
in course of encounter with the Asuras, the Aryans learnt stone 
worship from them, which was later centred upon Narayana, 
a pro-Aryan concept, 

Now to return to the gods themselves. All these gods are, 
in one name or another, the tutelary deities of the village as 
also of the peoples themselves, 

They are concerned with the welfare and integrity of the 
villages and the comnunities concerned. The Austric concep- 
tion of gods and goddesses is thus oriented by their social 
institutions. Apart from the gods looking after the welfare 
ofthe villages, there are deities ( Sima Bonga, Bahre Bonga ) 
presiding over village boundaries. The ancestor-spirits apart, 
they have deities of the household ( Odak Bonga ) and secret 
deities of the family ( Abge Bonga )—all helping in the 
maintenance of the integrity of the community.? 





1 D.C. Sircar, ‘Early History of Vaisnavism’ in The Cultural 
Heritage of India, Vol. 1V, pp. 119-20. 
2 Ascontacts with other pepole have been pronounced at the 
' village level, it is likely that cult-syncretism 1s to be traced in that 
plane. Thus, the pantheon of the lesser gods has included Basumata 
(Earth-goddess). Devi, etc. The society of the Austrics being patriar- 
chal and their pantheon being modelled upon the conception of their 
own society, it is likely that the goddesses, where found Beno ne te 
among them, are but imported ones; either from the Dravidians or the 


“Aryans. 








CHAPTER EIGHT 
SPIRIT, MAGIC AND WITCHCRAFT 


A. comparative study of the religion of the Austrics and’ 
other religions of the world reveals that almost all primitive 


peoples have belief in spirits which go by various names. By. 


spirit we mean that incomprehensible, ineffable and impersonal 
power which is considered to be an important element of 
religion.! This power is termed Bonga by the Austrics. It 
has been said that the Rgvedic term brahman, meaning 
primarily a prayer and secondarily a spell,2 can be compared 
with the idea regarding soul-matter or life itself, as a transferable 
und material substance, which is so familiar in Indonesia and 
Further India, and is also common enough in India itself.? It 
may be that the older idea of individual power expressed by 
the term brahman doveloped into the conception of a cosmic 
principle till it found efflorescence in the Upanisads. The 


two strains of Brahman and Atman have appearances of being. 


syncretised at a later stage to mean the highest reality of 
the universe.4 In the syncretism there may have been 4 
substratum of the Austric belief in Bonga, or the supernatural 
powers residing in both animate and inanimate things. 

The main difference of the Austrics with the Aryans lies 
in the fact that the former believe in Bonga as a power 
residing in others which cannot be attained by a priest. The 
Aryan brahman or the polynesian mana could, however, as: 





1 A.B. Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and 
Upanishads. Vol. I, (Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 31), Cambridge 
Mass., 1925, pp. 42-51 , R, Norbcck, of. cit., pp. 36-51. 

2 A.B, Keith, of. cit., Vol. II, (H.O.S, Vol. 32), pp. 445-46. 

3 J.H. Hutton, op. cit, p. 232. 

4 A.B. Keith, op. cit., p. 450. 
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Supernatural powers, be attained by a living person. Bonga 
thus stands for Gods with the Austrics, who ascribe the status 
of Bonga to dead ancestor, headman anda host of powers 
residing in hills, rivers and trees. There is thus a fundamental 
difference between the Melanesian (and Polynesian ) term 
mana and the term Bonga of the Austrics of India, It has been 
said, ‘The Melanesian term mana is definitely a term for 


impersonal power. Objects are regarded as having mana in ; 


varying degrees, and this mana makes them religiously im- 
portant, But mana is nota term that designates supernatural. 
beings.?! It may be that at some ancient time Bonga stood 
for an impersonal and nebulous power as is still bo be found 
among the primitives not so advanced culturally. For instance. 
the Hos believe in Bonga as an inpersonal power residing both 
in animate and inanimate things; it is to them “a vague 
conception of power indefinite and inpersonal'.? The Hos are 
culturally inferior to the Santals. They get glimpses of Bonga 
only in dreams,? though they cannot adequately delineate it, 
Among the Santals the Bongas are more definite than among 
the Hos, and it seems that concretisation has followed 
advancement in culture. 

It has been said that by virtue of the powers of Bonga, 
the totem animal, plant or other object gains its effectiveness 
and religious sanction,* and thereby regularises social conduct 
and individual behaviour in respect to the animal and plant 
kingdoms. Material things like ploughs or eddies and 
whirlpools in rivers also derive powers from Bonga. The 
Santals of the higher cultural plane have thus Bongahood 
attached to their clan gods and house gods recalling their 
old-world totem animals and plants.? 

1 R. Benedict, ‘Religion’ in General Anthropology, ed. F: Boas, 
New York, 1938, p. 630. : : 





2 D.N. Majumdar, 'Bongaism' in Essays in Anthropology, ed. J. P. 


Mills and others, Lucknow, p. 64, 
3 Ibid. p, 65. 
4 Ibid, p. 69. 
5 P.O. Bodding, op. cit., P: 134r 
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These spirits or Bongas are thus very near to the life and 
living of the Austrics, as they are with almost all primitive 
societies. They are not gods of very high order, though in 
the ordinary run of life their influence cannot be discounted. 

In the wake of beliefs in spirits comes the idea of spirit. 
possession, which the Austrics call rum. It is a trance in which 
the mind is confused and the body shakes.? Sometimes 
trances of an epileptic nature befall a man when he has eaten 
something polluted by the touch of another mans mouth, or 
when he is touched by some one else when eating.? Naturally, 
interference with taboos causes trances in these cases, Under 
the spell of rum one swings the head violently as if under 
obsession.* 

The Santals have a social function of possession inasmuch 
as they cause men to be possessed when they establish Bongas 
in the Sacred Grove.® Men also become possessed at the 
Baha (flower) festival and attimes of fever and illness. 
Possession thus means that a Bonga has inspired a man and 
that it speaks of its wishes through that man. The ritual of 
possession is very much alive with the Austrics even to this 
day. Evenin Calcutta on the eve of Mak, Monre festivals 
it has been seen that three men while rubbing sun-dried rice on 





1 Cf. LG. Frazer; The Golden Bough, Vol. II (abridged ed-), 
London, 1957, p. 541: “As distinguished from gods, spirits are 
restricted in their operations to definite departments of nature. Their 
mames are general, not proper. Thelr attributes are generic, rather 
than individual; in other words, there is an indefinite number of 
spirits of each class, and the individuals of a class are all much alike ; 
they have no definitely marked individuality , no accepted traditions 
are current as to their origin, life, adventures, and character,” 

2 J. Hoffman, Encyclopaedia Mundarica, Vol, XII, pp. 3683-84. 

3 Ibid. p. 3685. Incidentally, collective trances are to be seen 
among the Hinduised Bhulyas of Ranchi, unlize the individua! trances 
of the Mundas, (ibid, p. 3686). 

4 M. B. Bhaduri, A Mundari-English Dictionary, Calcutta, 1931. 
P. 1636 d 

B P.O, Bodding. op, ci.;p. 169. 
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a winnowing fan fellin a trance (rum or Jhupar). They 
became actor-divinities, representing Maran Buru, Jaher Era 
and Monreko.! 

This aspect of embodiment of supernatural powers in man, 
either permanently or temporarily, is found at all stages of 
human development and has profoundly influenced the history 
of religious belief.? It has been said that possession as the 
temporary influence of a spirit alien to the subject is a 
conception agreeing well with primitive animistic theories, 3 
Possession thus appears to bea link ofthe physical world 
with the supernatural one among the primitive people not 
given to much philosophising in their religious conception. + 
The Austrics being one of the oldest classes of people retain 
that heritage of the past. 

A question may arise as to whether spirit-possession is the 
same as shamanism. It has been said, “The shamanis an 
inspired priest who, in ecstatic trance, ascends to the heavens 
on ‘trips’. In the course of these journeys he persuades or 
even fights with the gods in order to secure benefits for his 
fellow men.” Thus shamanism and spirit-possession are 
antithetical processes, the first being an ascent of man to the 


gods, and the last the descent of the gods on man.? 


1 S. Mukerji, ‘Mak’ Monre' (Mak Mode)—a Santal Festival in 
Calcutta' in Bulletin of the Cultural Research Institute, Government 
of West Bengal, Vol. II, Nos. 1-2, Calcutta, 1868, pp. 144-47. 

2 Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 10—1930, p. 122. 

3 Loo. cit. 

4 Cf. A.L. Kroeber, Anthropology, Calcutta, 1967 (reprint), p. 299: 
“Tt is clear that in these socicties there is complete social aud cultural 
acceptances of spirits and their sbllity to talk anb aid; acceptances 
also of the power of the sheman whois so sided, and of the place of 
the sheman in the community.” 

5 I.M.Lewis, op. cif.. p. 49. 

6 Loc.cit, Alsocf. B. Winstedt, The Malay Magician, London, 
1961, p. 56: “Originally in the Far East a trance induced by 
the thud of drums lifted the shaman to heaven, there to discover 
a client's future or to receive plant or flower to cure a patient's 
illness s.s. Later from India came the idea of gods and spirits 
descending from heaven to possess the shaman...'" 
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Shamanism in the former sense may have been a feature of 
the North, specially the Arctic North, and in the latter sense 
afeature ofthe South. The Aryans may have brought this 
feature with them in the sense of powers of brahman elevating. 
some one to a person wielding immense powers of the super- 
natural world. On this aspect of the matter there may have 
been syncretism of ideas in the Atharvavedic days because the- 
Atharvaveda has much of magic, rather than religion, as its 
subject, We know that, in orthodox estimate, the Azharvaveda 
was not considered one of the other four Vedas, the other 
Veuds being jointly called the Trayividya.! Although there: 
are stray references to magic ( yatu ) or magician ( yatudhana ) 
in the early mandalas of the Rgveda,? elaborate references to 
them can only be hadin the first and the tenth mandalas* 


— 


1 J. N. Banerjea, Pauranic and Tantric Religion, Calcutta, 1966, 
p.25; A.A. Macdonell, A History of Sanskrit Literature, Delhi 
(reprint), 1966, p. 25. 

2 RV,5. 63,7 = 

“Sapient Mitra and Varuna, by your office you protect pious riles, 
through the power of the emitter of showers: you illumine the whole 
world with water: you sustain the sun, the adorable chariot in the sky.” 

RY, 7. 104. 24: 

“Slay, Indra, the Yatudhana, whether in the form of a man, or 
of a woman doing mischief by her deceptions : may those who sport 
in murder perish decapitated ; let them not behold the rising sun”. 

3 RV, 1. 35, 10-11: 

“May the golden-handed, life-bestowing well-guiding, exhilarating, 
and affluent Savitr, be present [at the sacrifice ] ; for the deity» if 


worshipped in the evening, is at hand, driving away Raksasas and © 


"TXatudhanas." 
RV, 1. 191.8: A 
“The all-seeking Sun rises in the east, the destroyer of the unseen, 

driving away all the unseen [venomous creatures], and all evil. 

spirits.” 
` RV, 10. 177. 1 : 
©The wise behold with their mind (seated ) in their heart the Sur 
made manifest by the illusion of the Asura ; the sages look into the 
solar orb, the ordainers[ of solar worship] desire the region of his. 
rays", i j 
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which were incorporated later. Macdonell also observes. 
“About a dozen poems, occurring almost exclusively in the 
tenth book, are concerned with magical notions, and there- 
fore belong rather to the domain of the Atharvaveda,"* 
References to non-Aryan magicians occur inthe Atharvaveda. 
‘Similar references? to ‘the demon dogs’, ‘an owl or owlet or 
cuckoo’, ‘eagle or vulture’ may perhaps mean the totem 
animals of the austrics, The exorcism of spell on *junglecock, 
goat, horned ram» as referred to in the Atharvaveda? may 
refer to the importance of these animals in the ritualistic 
practices of the Austrics as are to be found even to 
this day. 

Frazer pronounced cause-and-effect relations between 
several phenomena, thus giving rise to the idea of sympathetic 
magic. Malinowski construed magic as responding to the 
human sense of helplessness in a world beyond control. 
According to him man invented control, however fictitious, 


1 A. A. Macdonell, of. cit., p. 100. 

2 AV,S.4. 20-23 : 

"Here fly these dog-sorcerers (svayaiu); Indra the unharmable 
they the harm-seeking seek of harm; the mighty one (sakra) sharpens 
hie deadly weapons for the treacherous ones (pisuna) ; now may he 
let fly (srj) the thunderbolt at the sorcerers (yatumat). 

“Indra was the crusher-away of the familiar demons (yatu), of the 
‘oblation-disturbers, of them who strive to win upom [it] ; let the 
mighty one (sakra) attack them that are demoniacs as an axe the 
woods, splitting [them] like vessels. 

“The owl-sorcerer, the owlet-[?] sorcerer smitethou, the dog-sorcerer, 
the eagle-(? suparna-) sorcerer and the vulture-sorcerer-do thou 
destroy (pra-mrn) the demon, O Inira, as if with mill-stone. 

“Let not the sorcerous demon reach us , let the kimidins that are 
paired fade away; let the earth protect us from earthly distress; let 
the atmosphere protect us from heavenly”. 

3 AV, 5,31. 2: 

“What [witchcraft] they have made for thee ina cock, or what a 
Kurira-wearing goat; ina ewe what witchcraft they have made—I 
take that back again.” 
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to reassure himself and to make living more endurable.1 
Magic on the part of the Austrics, when not relegated to 
dances in festivals recalling sympathetic magic, is mostly con- 
cerned with searching for the causes of disease. In the 
Atharvaveda references have been made to the cure of leprosy 
by the medicine prepared bythe Asura and the Asurti.2 
Leprosy was looked down upon by the Aryans as a bad 
disease.? The Asuri really means the wife of the Asur and 
cannot be taken for ‘the female personification of the fiendish 
darkness of n'ght as has been done by Griffith.* The Mundas 
have great dread for leprosy even to this day, which they 
consider to be of three kinds, namely, Berel-sud, Ror-sud and 
Pundi-sud. They believe tbatihe disease is caused by Nage 
Eras, the presiding Bongas of tanks or streams. A man 
contracts the disease when he takes bath in a tank haunted by 
a Nage Era. ? 


1 Cf. A. L. Kroeber, op. cit., p. 308. 

BIN Ths PNG MB 

“The Asura-women first made this remedy for leprous spot, this 
effacer of leprous spot; It has made the leprous spot disappear, has 
made the skin uniform (sarupa).” 

AV, 6. 109. 3 : 

“The Asuras drg thee in; the gods cast thee up again, a remedy 
for the Vatikrta, likewise a remedy for what is bruised.” 

3 AV, 1. 23. 1-4: 

"Night-born art thou, O herb, O dark, black, [and] dusky one; 0 
colourer (rajani). do thou colour this leprous spot and what is pale 
(Palita). 

“The leprous spot, what is pale, do thou cause to -disappear from 
hence, ihe speckled ; let thine cwn colour enter there ; make while 
things (sukla) Ry away. 

“During is thy hiding-place, dusky thy station (asthana) ; dusky 
art thou, O herb ; make the speckled disappear from hence- : 

“Of the bone-born leprous spot, and of the bcdy-boin that is in 
ihe skin, of that made by the spoiler (dusi)— by incantation have I 
made the white (sveta) mark disappear.” 

4 R.T. H. Griffith, op. cit., p, 28 notes. 

5 S.C. Roy, op. cit., p. 278. 
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To maintain social integrity and the village life peaceful 
and free from diseases, the Austrics have their own devices 
to appease the Supernatural or to force the evil spirits to 
leave their area. In this regard they are helped by persons 
having occult powers. 

These peoples have several classes of priests to perform 
religious rites, The Santals have Naekes working as village- 
priests. They propitiate the great gods for public good. They 
have Ojha Gurus to communicate with the Boundary Bongas 
and being actually medicine-men they pose to have occult 
powers. Traditionally, their work is of six kinds, namely, to 
make divination, to sow rice, to bite people or rub them with 
a ball of rice flour, to dig up Bongas. to exorcise Bongas and 
to give medicine to people.t The Ojha Guru being more 
concerned with the daily requirement is esteemed more than 
the Naeke. Among the Ho, the Deuri, a prototype of Naeke 
is born, while the Deonwa, a prototype of Ojha Guru is made. 
The former is entrusted with the worship ofthe benevolent 
deities. while the latter has to deal with a legion of spirits, 
malevolent and mischievous. Thus, in some villages, the Deuri 
overshadows the Deonwa, but in most cases the latter is more 
powerful than the former.2 The Santals have also a class of 
priests called Jan Guru who is their orthodox witch-finder.? 
The most important materials used for divination are mustard 
oil and Sal ( Shorea Robusta ) leaves, for finding the causes 
of diseases, and a betel-nut, a leaf-cup, sun-dried rice, oil. 
vermilion, resin of the Sal ( Shorea Robusta ) tree and Bae! 
( Aegle; Marmelos, Correa ) leaves. Thus it appears that the 
materials for divination are all used in their daily life. 





1 P,O. Bodding, op.cit.. p. 164 and 'Studies in Santal Medicine 
and connected Folklores’ in Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. X, No. 1, Calcutta, 1925. pp. iii-lv. 

2 D.N. Majumdar, The Affairs of a Tribe, Lucknow, 1950, pP. 


258-59. 


307-08, 


3 P.O. Bodding, op,cit., p. 166-67; C. L. Mukherjee, op.cit., p. 
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The discovery of several Atharvavedins of the Paippalada 
School in Eastern India, specially in Orissa where magical rites 
are known as Savarividya or in the Midnapore district of 
West Bengal, which is contiguous to Orissa, opens a new 
field of research as to the connexion of these people with the 
Austric tribes, both on the ethnological and cultural planes,! 

Thus the Austrics, not to speak of the Santals alone, have 
anideathata human being has natural right to health and 
life and that he ought to live to old age.? When his ideas 
fall through and he finds that persons die early, or that there 
has been draught and famine ín his area, he suspects all this to 
'have been caused by some Nasan Bonga. or evil god through a 
"witch or sorcerer. The Austrics of the Chota Nagpur plàteau 
believe that the soul of the witch is able to quit the body and 
move about at night in the shapeofa black cat or a pigmy. 
the size ofa mansthumb. Sucha cat enters the houses of 
people and licks up the saliva coming out of the mouth-corners 
of sleeping persons, or bites off their hair, andas a result such 
persons fallill. The witches in the shape of pigmies with 
their magic touch exhausts the granary ofa family and. 
through their malevolent magic, the fields of afamily do not 
produce anything. The Santals believe that witchcraft is 


1 Cf. D.M. Bhattacharyya, ‘A Palm-leaf Manuscript of the 
Paippaladasamhita: Announcement ofa Rare Find’ in Our Heritage. 
Vol, V, Pt. 1, 1957: ''Icame across some interesting clues suggesting 
‘the existence of the Paippalada school in Eastern India, and specially 
in Orissa and the adjacent parts of West Bengal and Bihar...” Also 
cf, S. R. Das, Folk Religion of Bengal, Calcutta, 1953, p. 19: “Even 
in Kautilya’s days popular rites and practices, magical and semi- 
magical, continued as usual, and their. popularity amongst the 
common people is shown by the constant reference to the employment 
ofthe Atharvavedin priests, whichis by itself significant, for tbe 
performance of such rites." 

2 P.O, Bodding, of. cit. in Memoirs of the A.S.B., Vol X, No.» 
pl 4 5 

3 S.C. Roy, ‘Magic and Witchcraft on the Chotanagpur 
Platean’ in Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
New Series, Vol, X, 1914, Calcutta, 1918, p, 352. 
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-practised by females who have their councils at night ina 


forest, that they climb up some trees and move about like the 
wind. On reaching the appointed place they are united with 
the Bongas and dance with them and return home at 
cockcrow.! : 
Witchcraft is thus an act of magic and the employment of 
supernatural power in injuring the fellow members of a 
society.2 By its very mature of malevolence it is secret. 
Although a sociological interpretation,? of catharsis as to the 
origin of witchcraft has been adduced by recent anthro- 
pologists, it seems that the origin of witchcraft rests rather 
with the primitive man’s dread for the uncanny Or for the 
ordinarily inexplicable failings in life and society. In the 
Atharvaveda there are references both to male and female magi- 
cians (Yatudhani, Canda, Sadanvas, etc ).4 The Austrics have 
relegated malevolent powers to females, though the powers of 
exorcism rest with Ojbas, Dihris or Sokhas who are males. 
Many are the methods of exorcism. The Hinduised Bhils 
cut a lock of hair from the head of awitch, and bury it in 
the ground so that the link between herself and her powers 
of mischief might be sapped.? The Sokha among the Austrics 
of Chota Nagpur tracks down witches by throwing rice on a 
winnowing sieve and by placing a light in front of it. The 
flickering light only presents before him his familiar spirit who 


1 P.O. Bodding, Traditions and Institutions of the Santals, Oslo. 


1942, p. 160. 

2 Cf.E, Norbeck, op. oit., p 188. 

3 lbid. p.192: ‘‘Beliefa and practices of witchcraft, then are a 
means of expression and control of repressed desires, anxiety ; and 
hostility. Relieved of tension social relations are smoothed and the 
social order maintained," 

4 AV,1.28.4: "Letthe sorceress eat [her own] son, sister, and 
daughter (2 napti )’’. 

AV,2.14.1: “The expeller, the bold, the container, the one -toned 
the voracious—all the daughters (napti) of the wrathful one, the 
sadanvas, we make to disappear." 

5 J.G. Frazer, op. cit., Vol. lI, p. 892. 
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tells him the name of the witch concerned.! The wild Kharias 
of Singhbhum were likewise expert sorcerers, and the Hos too 
were great believers in witchcraft.2 

It thus appears that the Austrics believed in magic and 
witchcraft perhaps as a heritage of the primeval days. We may 
not plainly say, * the Vedic evidences appear to indicate an 
inversion of the usual sequence: religion seems io have 
degenerated into magic and as such religion must have been 
prior to magic.” Jn the transition of ideas We may rather 
trace contact and fusion of two cultures, one of the pastoral 
Aryans and the other of the agricultural Austrics. On being 
settled and in course of miscegenation, proliferation. and the 


consequent expansion, the Aryans had to adopt the ideas and 
practices prevalent in the country.* 





1 H. Risley, op. cit., p. 198. 

2 Ibid, p.199. 

3 D.Chattopadhyaya, Lokayata, New Delhi, 1959, pp. 615-16. 

4 Cf. LH. Hutton, op. cit, pp. 224-25: “The historical Hindu 


religion first appears not in the Punjab, which must be regarded a& 
the area mest completely occupied by the Indo-European invaders: 
but to the east of it in the Brahmarsidesa, where stable fusion 
between these Inda-European invaders and the previons inhabitants 
probably took place. When alien cultures and religions fuse to from 
a new culture or religion, it will not be fouud that this fusion takes 
place where the intrusive culture is strongenough to predominate: 
It will rather appear, away from the centre where the intrusion 
is strongest, in some area -where the previous culture was strong 


BS n t 
enough to resist complete suppression and make its influence fel 
on tbe new one." 








CHAPTER NINE 
FESTIVALS 


Festivals generally represent collective ritual, specially for 
the primitive people, who through different social groups 
like the family, clan or tribe participate in them for the 
welfare of the entire group.! As agricultural operation is 
collective among the tribal peoples, they are wont to perform 
community festivals which represent the rites variously 
called Fertility rites, Vegetation rites, Productivity rites, etc. 
Naturally, the festivals of the agricultural people, resembling 
religious rites, have the social urge of fertility, fecundity, 
generation and all that is connected with the very existence 
of such people. 

There are also individual festivals in which the entire 
society takes part, These take place when an individual 
passes from one age to another, or from one occupation to 
another. Primitive peoples are used to perform such cere- 
monies because to them no act is entirely free from a sacred 
character. In their societies every change in an individual's 
life involves actions and reactions between the sacred and 
the profane ; and that life requires to be guarded and regulated 
so that no harm is caused to the society asa whole.? Such 
rites have been termed ‘rites of passage’, which the Hindus 
call Samskara. 

While the festivals centred upon an individual, a clan 
or a family speak of social solidarity, the communal 





1 R. Briffault, ‘Festivals’ „in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
ed. E.R.A. Seligman, Vol. V, New Work, 1951, p. 198. 

2 A.V. Gennep, The Rites of Passage, trans. M.B. Vizedom sand 
G.L, Caffee, London, 1960, pp. 2-3. 
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festivals are mostly propitiation of gods in the hope that 
gods may be bountiful to the entire society, or that they may 
save the community from some continuing or impending 
dangers. Food being scarce, though essential for human 
existence, festivals are observed asa sort of fertility magic 
for greater production of food. The heritage of fertility 
magic is old. Men of Aurignacian ( Upper Palaeolithic ) 
culture carved out of sandstone, bone and ivory, figures of 
human females. called Venuses by Archaeologists, whose 
reproductive organs like the breasts and the abdomen were 
greatly enlarged. This enlargement represents imitative 
magic.! Such imitative magic with regard to food production 
can be expected after each successive harvest when the soil 
becomes exhausted and requires to be fertilized through 
fertility rites. 2 

Thecave art of the Old Stone Age or the totemic rites of 
Australian aborigines perhaps represent imitative magic for 
increasing supply of edible animals. The Mohenjo-daro seal 
showing a tree issuing out of the womb of a female figure may 
similarly be treated to have represented imitative magic for 
food production, Food production is thus the primary 
requirement for human existence ; and from time immemorial 
man has tried to propitiate god for increasing the supply 
of food, 

It has been seen that festivals or rites are generally 
associated with the argicultural year and may enthuse sexual 
abandon with the intention of having magical effect on the 
fertility of the crop and the community. The Santals have a 


1 R.Norbeck, of, cit., Also see pictures reproduced by MJ. 
Herskovits in Cultural Anthropology, Calcutta, 1969 (reprint), PP- 
245-47. 

2 E.O. James, Seasonal Feasts and Festivals, London, 1961, p. 38- 

8 R, Norbeck., op. cit., p. 55. 

4 J.H. Hutton, op. cit., p. 260. Przyluski's contention that EEG 
signifies 'procreator' and Sita, a furrow (vide P.C. Bagchi, Pre- 
Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India, Calcutta, 1927, pp. 14-15) may 


really recall the hoe-cultivation of the Austrics. In the Munda and 
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number of communiiy festivals connected with different agri- 
cultural operations, They are Erok sim, Hariar sim, Idi Gundl 
Nawa, Jankhar, Sohrai, Sakrat, Magh sim, Baha Karam. 

They also ceremoniously worship Sima Bongas and pay 
individual worship to Abge Bonpa. On these occasions they 
sacrifice cocks and goats and make a community feasting. 
Annual hunting is also a festive occasion for them which takes 
place in spring. It is called Fagu Sendra by the Birhors and the 
Mundas and recalls their food-gathering and hunting stage of 
life of the past.! The Hosalso have festivals connected with 
agricultural operations called Maghe, Baha, Damurai, Hero, 
Bahtauli, Jomnawa, Kalam in which Desauli, Sin Bonga and 
other Bongas are worshipped.2 The Mundas too ‘celebrate 
such festivals under various names. Inthe performance of 
the festivals with simple rites we can trace the flimsy dividing 
line between the human and supernatural worlds inthe mind 
ofthe Austrics. The feasting on these occasions are really 
feasting with gods. 

What MacCulloch said* about other primitive peoples is 
very much true about the Austrics whose ancestor-spirits reside 
in asacred tabernacle beside the hearth. Food being prepared 
at such hearth obtains a sacred character. 


Santali languages the male organ is called lad or lanr, which may be 


derived from lakuta, laguda, lauda (in Bihari). Vids S. K. Chatterjee, 


"Race Movements and Prehistoric Culiure' in Tke Vedic Vge, ed. Ry. 
Majumdar, Bombay, 1965, p. 152! but it cannot be derived from. 


linga as has been done there. 
1 S.C. Roy and R.C. Roy, The Kharias, Vol. II, Ranchi, 1937, p. 335. 
2 D.N. Majumdar, The Affairs of a Tribe, Lucknow, 1950, p. 221. 
3 S.C. Roy, The Mundas and their country, Bombay, 1970 
(reprint), pp. 263-76. 
4 J.A. MacCulloch, ‘Feasting’ in Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, Vol. 5, Edinburgh, 1937, p. 801: “Perhaps as a result of food 


being prepared at the hearth—the seat of ancestral spirits or, ulti- ` 


mately, of gods—the gods came to be recognized at the common meal 
by being presented with some ofthe food. But. by the very fact that 
the meal was partaken of in common, it was in itself a bond'of union 
between the eaters ; and, since {t was shared with gods;it thus 
obtained a sacramental character.” = ele 
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Dancing and singing occupy important roles in festivals. 
Although no ritualistic interpretation is forthcoming for the 
solitary bronze dancing female figures of the Indus Valley, such 
interpretation can be sought for inthe references to dancing 
in the Atharvaveda. It may be that the Earth, whereon men 
sing aad dance with varied shout and noise'!, perhaps 
representing some magical rites, drove off foes. The bear 
dance, pigeon dance, pig and tortoise dance of the Juangs 
as noted by Dalton? represent mimetic magic on the part of 
these people. His description of the vulture dance of the 
Juangs is illuminating on this point: “One of the men was 
made to lie on the ground and represent a dead body. The 
girls in approaching it imitated the hopping, sidling advance 
of the bird of prey, and using their hands as beaks, nipped 
and pinched the pseudo-corpse ina manner that made him 
occasionally forget his character and yell with pain.” The 
Santals have dances with varied names. They dance the 
Lagre, Guluari, and Humti dances at any time they like, the 
flower dance only at the Flower festival, the Sohrai, Matwar, 
and Gunjar dances at the Sohrai festival, Rinja and Bhinsar 
at the Karam festival, Don at marriages or during the Chatiar 
festivals. Girls dance the Dahar dance during the hot season. 
Men also dance the Jhika dance at the Chatiar, and Pak Don 
(the sword dance) and Lauria dances at the Sohrai and 
Sakrat festivals. They dance the Loboe dance at the Durga 
festival, and the Dunger dance when they spend the night 
atthe hunt.4 Young men and women dance together except 
in the Pak Don, the Lauria, and the Dahar (road ) dances. 
The girls take hold of one another’s hands, and the young men 
dance in front and opposite to the girls? These dances are 
mostly connected with festivals celebrated in honour of gods, 


1 AV, 12.1.41. 

2 E.T. Dalton, op. sif, pp. 153-54. 
3 Loo, cit, 

4 P.O. Boddiug, op. cit.. pp. 116-17, 
5 Loc. cit. A 
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and have magical expressions through movement of hands and 
the body. Sympathetic magicfor rain-making through dances 
has been reported as follows : “In Birhu among non-Christians, 
there is a ceremony connected with rain-making. It is called 
the worship of Rajrogi Bonga. At Dundu Buru, one mile west 
of Birhu, all men assemble for a dance. Before the dance 
is started, a black goat or a fowl is sacrificed to Maran Buru, 
‘Illi’ is distributed among all the boys and girls who begin the 
dance. They dance for the whole day. By that time the 
clouds appear and when itis evening, itis believed, it will 
rain so heavily that they will go back to their homes completely 
wet.”! Thus festivals, originally designed to activise nature 
by sympathetic magic, have left their traces in dances and other 
similar sports.” 

Festivals are culturally and socially important because, 
through them, contacts become established between different 
classes of people. King Asoka was aware of such rites and 
festivals being performed within his kingdom, and he referred 
tothem as auspicious ceremonies held on the occasions of 
illness, the weddings of sons and daughters, the birth of 
children and the setting out on journeys.? He was aware that 
‘the women-folk in particular perform many and diverse 
ceremonies which are trivial and meaningless. It may be 
that the women-folk performed several rites having no sanction 
of the Sastras, possibly because they were drafted by the 
Aryansfrom the pre-Aryans, importing their ritual practices 
of old into the new society. Asoka knew the abiding influence 
ofsuch auspicious but individual rites, and asked people to 
make them Dharma-oriented. 


————— 


1 Sachchidananda, Culture Change in Tribal Bihar: Munda and 
Oraon, Calcutta, 1964, pp. 73-74. 
2 Cf. R. Briffault, op. cit., p. 199, 


3 Rock Edict No. IX (vide D.C, Sircar, Inscriptions of Asoka, 


Delhi, 1957, p. 47). 
4 Loc.cit, 
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Festivals aud the accompanying ceremonies generally 
take place in the open, and thus they influence the onlookers 
belonging to other classes. The Karam festival, centring upon 
the branch of a Karam tree, is common to the Austrics and the 
Hindus of the lower castes in the Chota Nagpur plateau. 
Though celebrated ona grand scale and having interesting 
legends about its origin, the festival may be a vegetation rite 
common to all people living in the aforesaid area. The Santals 
admit that they had learnt it from the Hindus ( Dekos or 
Dikus ).1 The Mundas may have also borrowed it from the 
Hindus.2 Sohrai is another festival celebrated by the Austrics 
and is associated with the Hindu festival during Kali worship. 
What is important about this festival is that on this occasion 


cow-sheds are cleaned and cows are given good food and. 


allowed rest. On this occasion, bull sports called Khuntau ? 
are held and they are as old as the Indus Civilization as evident 
from several Harappan seals. Archer noted the cattle-god 


of the Ahirs of West Bihar ( Rohtas, etc. ), named Bir Kuar 
who has a geometrically designed image. ? The Ahirs have also: 
a dance of the cows and buffaloes and a general celebration of 


them which finds its climax in the Sohrai festival. The Bhojpuri 
term for this rite is Gaidarh. The worship of Bir Kuar may 
therefore be considered to be symbolising the fertilization of 


buffaloes. € A Munda folkstory narrates how Bhagwan (God): 


taught a man to fix a day for serving cows and bullocks by 
taking food with them and by lighting lamps in their shed and. 


——— 


l P.O. Bodding, 0P. cit., p. 158. 
9 8.C. Roy, op. Cti., P». 263:76. A detailed description of the 


festival along with the legends avd rites, seen from a folkloristic point 


of view, hasbeen given in S.K. Karan, Simanta Banglar Lohyat* 


(in Bengali), Calcutta, 1371, B.S., pp. 100-28. 

3 CL. Mukherjea, The Santals, Calcutta, 1962, p. 255. : 

4 E.R. Allenin, Neolithic Cattle-Keepers of. South India, Cambridge: 
1963, pp. 122-25. ^ - TS a : 
= 5 W.G. Archer, The Vertical Man, London, 1947, p: 48. 

6 Ibiż., p. 91 


—— 
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requesting the goddess Laksmi for boons. 1 The Maravans of 
Madura district who are known by the same name since the 
days of Sangam literature, also practise bull-baiting called the 
ceremony of Jalli-Kattu. Kalittogai, a late Tamil text probably 
ofa date between the 4th and 6th centuries A. D. refers to 
this custom, perhaps as signifying fertility and virility.? Baiting 
and fighting of this sort being prevalent among the ancient 
Mediterraneans, it may be that the custom was first imbibed 
by the Dravidians from whom the Austrics learnt it later. It 
may as well bea practice of the Neolithic Proto-Australoids 
who were beginning to domesticate animals? before cows 
and bulls attained a respectable position in the Rgveda and 
Atharvaveda.* Frazer has shown how the bull, cow or ox is 
treated as the corn-spirit in different European countries.’ 


Bull-baiting leads to the practice of sacrifice of COWS, buils 
and buffaloes. Frazer says that the bull represents a deity of 
vegetation as it is a common embodiment of the corn-spirit in 
Northern Europe, and refers to bouphonia, ‘the murder of the 
ox,’ forming a part of the Athenian sacrifice which was insti- 
tuted for cessation of drought and dearth.’ Such sacrifices 
were common among the Austrics, though they are falling into 
disuse of late under Hindu influence. The Santals call it 
Kutam Dangra (ox-felling)." Though it is a sacrifice performed 
by an individual, all the villagers partake of the flesh. 
The ox is beheaded in the names of the House Bonga and 





1 E.P. Chattopadhyay, Some Materials for Social Education of 
Tribals in Eastarn India, Calcutta, 1963, pp- 61-62. A 

2 F.R. Allchin, loc. cif, Buffalo-baiting is also common among 
the Todas of the South. (loc. cit.) 

3 H.D. Sankalia, ‘Palaeolithic, Neolithic and Copper Ages, in 
The Vedic Age, ed. R.C. Majumdar, Bombay, 1965, p. 138. 

4 Incidentally, Hymn 4in AV, 9 can be treated as the best poeni 
on the bull in world literature. » } 

5 J.G. Frazer, op. cît., Vol. II, pp. 600-03. 

6 Ibid., pp. 611-12. 

7 P.O, Bodding, op. cif., p. 159. 


6 
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Maran Buru for the fulfilment of a vow. Such sacrifices are 
also to be found among the Sauria Pahariasin the contact 
zones of the Santals and the Sauria and Mal Paharias. When 
there isa bumper crop, the whole vilage jointly purchases a 
buffalo and sacrifices it. They call it Kara Puja or Mangarwe.! 
The Saoras sacrifice buffaloes in connexion with the funeral 
ceremonies, and plant the head and one leg on the menhir.? 
Buffalo-sacrifice is also common in connexion with the worship 
of Dravidian folk-gods ( grama-devatas). Naturally, it seem 
that the custom is very old, and may have a proto-Australoid 
origin within India, 

The festivals of the Austrics would appear lifeless if no 
reference is made to the practice of drinking, on these 
occasions. Drinks named Handia or Ili isas important to 
them as Soma was to the Vedic Aryans. 

Inthe Vedic culture, Soma has attained godhood, and 
legends and myths have grown around him. He is closely 
allied with Indra and becomes a Vrtra-slayer through the 
latter.4 Nevertheless, Soma is still a plant, and the most lordly 
of plants, and hence is the king of the plants.? While with 
the Aryans it wasa plantand its shoots swelled up with tbe 
growth of the moon, the Austrics make a godhead (Ranu-Ran 
Bonga) of the fermenting tablets prepared from some jungle 
plants, They say that their High God (Maran Buru) taught 
the art of preparing rice-beer to the first human couple. While 
preparing rice-beer they offer oblations to that couple called 


——— 


1 Indian Anthropology in Action, ed. L.P. Vidyarthi, Ranchi, 1960 
Pp» 137-38. 

2 V. Elwin, op. cit., pp. 364-65. 

3 H. Whitehead, The Village Gods of South India, Calcutta, 192): 
p. 15. 

4 A.B. Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upa- 
nishads, Vol. I, (H.O.S., Vol. 31), Cambridge, Mass., 1925, p- 168- 


5 Ibid, p.170; cf. ‘Soma hath been ‘made the best of all oplation® 
amid the plants’ (AV, 6.15.3). 


pu 
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Pileu Haram and Pilcu Budi.! Drink has therefore a 
sanctimonious aspect and they offer it to the housc-gods and 
other deities during worship. Their ovation to the ancient 
human couple atthe time of preparing or drinking rice-beer 
typically shows their regard for continuity of the race and the 
consequent traditionalism. Apparently insignificant, we also 
find some similarities between the Aryans and the Austrics in 
the making of the container in which the drink is supplied. It 
is said that Soma was ‘offered on a litter of grass to the gods 
as a beverage’? by the Vedic Aryans reminding us of the use 
- of phuruk? (leaf-cup) on the part of the Austrics. 

Manu listed three kinds of drinks, namely, Gaudi, made 
from molasses ; paisti, made from pista. the meal of cereals ; 
and madhvi, made from madhu, i.e. honey. He prohibits 
the drinking of pista on the part of the Brahmanas, Ksatriyas 
and Vaisyas because it was obtained from decomposed rice,? 
but the main reason behind the inhibition may be the fact that 
itis prepared by the untouchable non-Aryans, including the 
Austrics. In fact, the drink of the Austric peoples is mainly 
made of decomposed rice to which is added some fermenting 
tablets. What we glean from Manus utterances is the fact 
that a substratum of the Austric influence on drinks existed in 
India, may be, from very ancient days. 





] S. Mukerji, “The Recipe of Rice-beer' in Bulletin of the 
Cultural Research. Institute, Government of West Bengal, Vol. VI, 
Nos. 1-2, 1967, pp. 116-18. Also see J. Hoffman, Encyclopaedia Mun- 
darica, Vol. VII, pp. 1897-1903 foran account of Ili,similar drink of 
the Mundas. 

2 A.A. Macdonell, The Vedic Mythology, Varanasi, 1963 (reprint ), 
p. 104. f 

3 A. Campbell, A Santali-English Dietionary, Vol, I, ed, R. M. 
Macphail, Pokhuria, 1933, p. 520. 

4 Manusmrti, Chap. II, sloka 94. 

5 Ibid., sloka 93. 








CHAPTER TEN 
RITUAL DRAWINGS 


Pre-historic paintings. and drawings have been found quite 
in large number in India, especially in its Central part at 
Singanpur, Pachmarhi, etc.,! which, ata later period, became 
the habitat of many Austric-speaking peoples. Although there 
is no evidence as to who the creators of those art-forms were 
orifthey had any connexion with the present-day tribal folk 
of that region, it cannot be denied thatthe rock-pantings, 
line-drawings, etc., were all done by some primitive peoples 
as in Spain and other places of Europe. 

Asthelife of the primitive peoples was mostly spent in 
securing food and shelter it could not have been that the 
paintings were done merely for decorative purposes—and it 
is better to trace in them the magic urge? for collection of 
food or for killing games, and this fact is borne out by the 
ritual drawings done even today by the primitive peoples. 

The paintings and drawings, or a considerable part of 
them must have had a ritualistic background, and the 
otherwise inexplicable lines or geometric designs can only be 
explained through a ritualistic interpretation. Even if one 
traces secularism in the drawings depicting dances or hunts, 
the abstract geometric designs can only be interpreted 
as expressions of ritualistic ideas. That fact is further borne 
outby the arts practised by the primitive peoples even today. 





1 See P. Mitra. Prehistoric India, Calcutta, 1927, pp. 193-215 ; D- 
H. Gordon, The Prehistoric Background of Indian Culture, Bombay; 
1958, pp. 98-117. 

2 Cf, H. Read, The Meaning of Art, Penguin, 1950, p. 57: ‘BY 
the symbolical representation of an event, primitive man thinks he 
can secure the actual occurrence of that event......It follows that» in 
primitive art, we are concerned with art in the full sense of the word « 
with formal arrangements expressive of emotional attitudes." 
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While decorative secular designs are profusely used on the 
walls of a house, line drawings or geometric designs are 
mainly used in rituals, Such designs, however, are not 
profuse among these peoples at the present moment. It may 
be that because of the inroads of secularism, a great part of 
the ritualistic designs drawn by these peoples are lost. 

The colours for the drawings are quite naturally obtained 
from the neighbourhood, and, these indigenous concoctions of 
rice-paste or of juice derived by pressing leaves or flowers are 
found to be used both by the rural folk! of all classes as also 
the Austric-speaking peoples. In the decoration of the 
Santal houses in a particular locality ( Sarenga in the Bankura 
District of West Bengal) it has been said that red predominates, 
though otherwise there is no uniformity in colour, the latter 
depending on the availability of the coloured clays in the 
neighbourhood ofa village.? Culshaw found some house 
walls giving the look ofa coloured chequer board, though in 
many others he saw rectangular blocks of colour—red, black 
and yellow. ‘He also found geometrical patterns with designs 
representing plantain trees in some houses? Although 
decorative and secular, all these drawings were made on 
the eve of the harvest festival, and the predominance of the 
red colour can be explained by the idea of fertility attached to 
that colour on the part of these peoples. 

Straight lines and circles are considered to be very 
important in the life of the Santals. The walls of some San- 
tal houses at Kuotola near Santiniketan in the Birbhum 
District of West Bengal had floral designs, evidently of a secular 
nature, in black, yellow and pink.” On the eve of the Erok 
Sim festival, the village priest was found to go along with the 





1 T. M. Chatterji. Alpana : Ritual Decoration in Bengal, Calcutta, 


1948, p. 33. 
2 W J.Culshaw, Tribal Heritage, London, 1949, pp. 48-49. 
3 Loc. cit. 
4 N.Dutta-Majumder, The Santal, Delhi, 1956, p. 67, 
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villagers to a danga land where a circular space was cleared 
and plastered with a mixture of purifying cowdung and water, 
and then Sindur( vermilion ) was put in five magic circles 
drawn by the priest on the cleaned ground meant for the 
five national deities of the Santals.! The red vermilion thus 
stands for fertility, and the circles represent the abodes of 
gods as is also the case with the Saoras for whom the central 
theme of the paintings ( ita/s ) is a house, which is represented 
by a square, circle or rectangle? The lure of lines has also 
infected the social life or the Santals inasmuch as some 
Santals of Mayurbhanj in Orissa use distinguishing vertical 
or horizontal lines fora few clans or sub-clans.? Mukherjea 
thinks that these hieroglyphics were used because they had no 
script ;4 but we cannot agree with him as the practice is 
not universal among all Santals everywhere. It is rather likely 
that the practice was adopted from their religious life because 
of its mysterious association. 

Artistic creation onthe part of the primitive man is a 
means to escape from the so-called arbitrariness of life. The 
primitive has no sense of permanence in life; he does not 
reason beyond the immediate, and hence acts instinctively. 
When he creates a work of artas an act of magic propitiation, 
he escapes from the arbitrariness of his existence and creates 
what for him is a visible expression of the Absolute.’ He 
creates space out of time which he defines with an outline, and 
under the stress of his emotion this outline takes on an 
expressive shape, becomes surcharged with meaning, as the 


Saora represents a temple housing the Absolute by drawing 
circles, etc. 


— 


1 Ibid., p. 102, 


2 V. Elwin, The Tribal Art of Middle India, Bombay, 195*, P. 188. 
3 C.L.Mukherjea, The Santals, Calcutta, 1952, p. 133. 

4 Loe, cit. 

5 H, Read, op. cit p. 58. 
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The Munda ritual drawings are scarce. The drawings, 
however smallin number,are done to ward off evil spirits. 
They draw lines with charcoal over the threshold and around 
the door frame to ward off some spirit.! During the Soso 
Bonga festival held in the Bengali month of Bhadra, the priest 
( Mati or Deora ) sits down on the courtyard of the house and 
with coal-dust, red earth and rice-flour draws a figure on the 
ground and places the egg of a fowl in the centre of the 
figure and to this egg is attached a soso slip split at one end.? 
Obviously, this is a fertility ritual as evidenced by the use of the 
egg, that too of a fowl famed for huge reproductive capacity. 
The ritual drawings on this occasion have also been described 
elaborately by Hoffman. He says that the priest ( Deora ) 
first draws a square with its diagonals on the floor of the house, 
the/sides measuring about one foot each. The square is drawn 
in treble lines close to one another, the innermost one being 
white (with diluted flour ), the middle one black. ( with 
charcoal) and the outer one red (with powdered baked 
earth ),9 Outside, along the borders, he draws a wavy or 
zigzag line. The square represents the earth, and the wavy 
lines the sea. Outside also, about the middle of the eastern 
side and close above each other, he draws two little circles, 
the upper one representing the sun, and the lower one, 
the moon. They are placed as witnesses. The sun 
represents the shadow of Sin Bonga, and the moon, his wife, 
Right above these, a little higher than the corner of the square, 
he draws three converging lines representing the foot of a 


——— 


1 J. Hoffman, Encyclopaedia Mundarica; Vol. X, Patna, 1950, p. 
3092 : “To prevent the Cordea spirit from entering, they drawa line 
with a charcoal across the threshold and around the door frame." 

9 S.C. Roy, The Mundas and their Country, Bombay ( reprint ); 
1970, pp. 273-76. 

3 J. Hoffman, Encyolopzedia Mundarioz, Vol. XIII, Patna, 1950, 
pp. 4071-73. ; 
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fowl! There are also some other drawings representing other 
domestic fowls, the cattle shed and the sickle. In the middle 
of the main drawing an egg is placed with its point upwards, 
and a soso branch is attached to it. The rite is essentially a 
praise of Sin Bonga. Thus the geometric designs are really 
meant for housing the god. 

The Birhors draw marks of white rice-flour paste alter- 
nating with marks of a red paste of Geru earth on the outer 
walls of the huts onthe occasion of the Dasahara festival, 


These white marks represent the white ashes of the deceased ' 


ancestors of the house and the red marks represent their blood. 
It is interesting to note that there has been a cult syncretism 
among these peoples as evidenced from the adoption of the 
Hindu Dasahara festival modified by their own belief in the 
worship of the ancestor combind with the offering of blood. 
They say that the goddess Thakurani or Devi visits their 
houses on the Dasahara night and the white and red marks 
are painted on the walls and posts to inform her that the 
ashes and blood of the deceased parents were duly offered 
to her.? They also draw some ritual designs at the Tak Carhi 
ceremony connected with marriage negotiations. A figure 
isdrawn by a woman on the ground with rice-flour, and a 
brass-plate is placed at the centre of the diagram on which a 
sum of rupees four is placed. The girl is seated on the east 
ofthe figure.? In the Bana Sana ceremony which is held in 
the house of the bridegroom after marriage, a mystic diagram 
15 drawn in the courtyard with black coal dust, red earth and 
white rice-flour to ward off evils, The black stands for the 


1 Cf, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. I, ed.J. Hast- 
ings, Edinburgh, 1955, pp. 823-24:"...one frequently fincs that a 
suggestion of an object answers all the Purpose ofa representation of 
the whole object. Thusan animal may be indicated bya limb, a zig- 
zag may stand for the wings of an insect, birds, 
a convention may thoroughly satisfy the nee 

2 S. C. Roy, The Birhors, Ranchi, 

3 Ibid., p. 153. 


Or bat ; in other words, 
d of expression." 
Pp. 511-12, 
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spirit of Baghut, the red for Nage-Era and Bindi-Era and the 
white for Buru Bonga. The spirits, thus represented, are 
offered sacrifices of fowls. "They also perform the Soso Bonga 
festival like the Mundas, in observance of which they draw 
the figure of a square with rice-flour. Around the square and 
on each side of it, three or five figures of the shape of petals 
of flowers are drawn with coal-dust, and above each of these 
petals two similar petal-like figures are drawn, one above 
another, the middle row with red earth, and the uppermost 
row with coal-dust. A winnowing basket with a hen’s egg and 
atwig of the soso plant is placed in the middle, The yolk 
of the egg is offered to Sin Bonga, the highest god, and then 
itis mixed with rice and baked. Next morning, one of the 
soso branches is planted in the manure pit of the cultivator, 
and one in each of his cultivated fields to ward off the Evil Eye 
from the crops.! Naturally, itis a magic performance for the 
growth and protection of the crop. As the raising of crop is 
the most vital activity onthe part of a peasant be he an 
Austric or a Dravidian, similar festivals are also to be found 
among the Dravidian Oraon. In the Ranchi area of^ Bihar, 
the Oraons are considered to be newcomers, and in an 
Oraon village there, where one or more families of the old 
Munda settlers still live, the Pahan or the village priest is 
generally a Munda by birth The reason advanced for this 
by the Oraon is that the Mundas, being the earliest settlers on 
the Chota Nagpur plateau, have better knowledge of the 
deities and spirits of the land and also of the proper metheds 
of propitiating them, Itis not surprising that some or most 
of the village gods and spirits of the Oraon pantheon are 


1 Ibid., pp. 353-56. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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adopted from the Mundas.! Naturally, similar ritual drawings 
are found among the Oraons as among the Mundas or Birhors. 
Some Dudh Kharia families draw a peculiar diagram in 
observance of the dead (Longoe Dibharna). They draw a lotus- 
like diagram on the ground over which they set up a tripod 
made of three twigs of the keond, (Kharia, tire) or diospyros 
melanoxylon tree, On the top end of the tripod they put 
anearthen vessel. The lines forming the circumference of the 
inner circle of this diagram are drawn with coal-dust, rice-flour 
and burnt reddish earth from the hearth.? They also draw a 
peculiar design with elliptical double lines placed vertically 
and horizontally in observance of the Bondai festival. The 
priest places a lighted lamp on the diagram and prays to 
Mother Earth, the Ancestor-spirit and Bando Rani ( spirit of 
vegetation ) to rise.? 

Elwin noted plastic art among several tribes of Central India 
both Dravidian and Austric-speaking. They are not only 
adept in secular art to some extent, but have some religious 
ideas behind their creations as well, and Elwin says, “To some 
extent the surviving art of these tribes is bound up with their 
institutions."* Such art, specially of a ritualistic nature is in 
the hands of the priests who create the mysterious geometric 
designs etc. Apart from the secular art as delineated on walls, 
combs, tobacco boxes, etc., Elwin has noted decorations on 
the funerary pillars made by the Saoras and a few other tribes. 





1 Cf. S.C. Roy, Oraon Religion and Customs, Ranchi, 1928, p. 25. 
In observance ofthe Danda-Katta or Bhelwa-phari ceremony the 
priest of the Oraons draw a mystic diagram with rice-flour, red earth 
fromthe hearth and charcoal-dustin the shape of an egg fringed 
mound with smaller figures each resembling the half of an egg. An egg 
isplacedin the middle stuck ina split bamboo. The egg is later 
broken and offered to Dharmes, the Supreme Deity. 


4 ae C. Roy and R.C. Roy, Ths Kharias, Vol. Il, Ranchi, 1937) 


3 Loc. cit. 
4 V.Elwin,The Tribal Art of Middle India, Bombay, 1951, p. 7 
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Korkus have similar memorial tablets with carvings depicting 
horsemen and men dancing.’ It thus seems that secular 
subjects have infiltrated into the religious arena of memorial 
stones. Elwin incorporates several pictures of wood carvings 
said to have been found in Santal marriage-litters,? but wood- 
carving is not a typical work of the Santal and Elwin’s 
collection might have been a stray one which cannot be 
taken for the class asa whole. He quotes numerous picto- 
graphs of the Saoras, of which, as we have already stated 
quite a large number are geometric designs drawn by the 
priests. Similar is the case with G. S. Dutt? who collected 
yama-patas and passed them on as those of the Santals. He 
must have collected them from the Santals living in the 
contact-zones with the Hindus, which is further corrobora- 
ted by the fact that the collections came as well from the 
Bhumijes, another Austric-speaking people who have become 
more Hinduised than others belonging to the genus as a 
whole. The Bhumijes have also lost their dialect and adopted 
the local Indo-Arayn in many places. Naturally, the 
yama patas as found among the Santals at a particular place 
must have been imported by them from the lower class Hindus 
directly or through the Bhumijes. The Santals, or for that 
matter other Austric-speaking peoples, have no dread for the 
after-world or any clear-cut idea about it,* and the Yama- 
patuas might have approached the Hinduised people with the 
story of the dead ancestor groping in the dark for want of 
eyes which they posed to draw in order that the predicament 
of the dead could be eased. 





1 Ibid, p. 95. 

2 Ibid., pp. 78-79. 

3 Op. cit.,in Census 1951, West Bengal: The Tribes and Castes of 
West Bengal, Calcutta, 1953. p. 302. 

4 Cf,J. G, Frazer, The Fear of the Dead in Primitive Religion, Vol, 
I. London, 1933, p. 4: -....in the lower religions, as a rule, the belief 
in immortality is entirely divested of any ethical significance , in 
them the virtuous are uot rewarded and the bad are not punished 
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One thing, however, is certain about the ritual drawings. 
They are mostly drawn by the priests, and that in itself sup- 
ports the view that such drawings have both a magical and 
religious sentiment attached to them as the priests are supposed 
to have communion with the supernatural world and they know 
theart of pleasing the inhabitants of that ethereal world. 
It further tells of the group life of these peoples, who live both 
socially and culturally as a community, leaving behind their 
individualistic aspect. Among the Saoras, Elwin says, ‘‘the 
ittals (pictures) may be made by any one ‘who knows 
how’; the artist need not be a priest, but if he becomes 
adept he achieves a sort of dedicated position and is known 
as an Ittalmaran or ‘picture-man’, Many of the regular 
Shamirs—the Kuranmaran—of the tribe also combine 
this art with their regular professional duties. 1 The ittal is 
regarded as a little temple, and hence perhaps its association 
with the Shaman ; and it is the one-dimensional home of the 
Dead, the heroes or the gods.? The drawings must have gained 
in importance in the life of the primitive people owing to the 
aniconic character of their religion. As their deities are not 
represented by anthropomorphic images, their religion funda- 
mentally differs from that of the Hindus. But that does not 
mean that they have no deep-rooted religious life as has been 
stated by C. Von Haimendorff writing about the tribal art of 
India: “this reluctance to portray the deities in wood, stone, 
or paint deprives tribal art of a stimulus that had a powerful 
effect on the development of Hindu art.” Tribals themselves 
living a secluded life have comparatively little pomp in their 
secular life, unlike the Hindus, not to speak of their religious 
life. But the absence of pomp does not discredit their religious 


in the life after death ; all goes on in the other world much as in 
this ; there is no torture to be dreaded by the wicked,” 

1 V. Elwin, op. ctt,, pp. 186-87. 

2 Ibid., p. 190, 


3 Op. cit in Encyclopaedia of World Art, Vol. I, ed. M. Salmi and 
Others, London, 1959, pp. 840-41. 
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life, The failing in tribal art may be traced outside such an 
inequal comparison. P 

The ritual drawings of these peoples are far removed from 
the drawings made for vrata rites by the women folk in Eastern 
India. In the performauce ofthese rites, both married and 
unmarried women make several drawings throughout the year, 
and some of these drawings go by the name of alpana, as for 
instance, a circular drawing is made in observance of the 
Maghmandal wala by many Hindu women.’ May be, the 
alpana drawings with geometric and floral designs have 
developed from a tribal religion, -and while it is dying out being 
restricted among the priestly class of the primitive peoples, it 
flourishes among the common folk in the association of Hindu 
myths and other legends garnered from different sources by an 
open society. The fundamental difference as to the sex of 
the artist remains. While among the primitives the designs 
are drawn by male priests, the popular drawings called 
alpana are drawn by females among the Hindus.? For want 
of sufficient evidence, we cannot categorically support the view 
that *vrata was not a secluded domestic religion for women 
alone, as we see it to-day, but existed as an interior wing of 
a ‘single and complete magico-religious observance’ that also 
had a powerful exterior wing for men."? However, the goal 
of the two art-forms, displayed in the tribal and vrata rites 
seems to bethe same, that is, propitiation of some super- 
natural powers for boons and for profuse supply of food ia 
order to have a prosperous life. A stray Kukkuti vrata in which 
hens are sacrificed does not necessarily prove its tribal origin 
as has been stated elsewhere.* 





1 C.H.Cakravarti, Hindur Acar-anusthan (in Bengali), Calcutta, 
1377 B, $., p. 90. 

2 T. M, Chatterji, Alpona, Calcutta, 1948, p. 2. 

3 S. K. Ray, The Ritual Art of the Bratas of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1961, p. 12. e ; 

4 A.N, Tagore, Banglar Vrata (in Bengali), Calcutta, 1350 B, Su 


Pe 16, 
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The Austric pictoral designs, floral or geometric, are but 
magical like their songs and dances which are all meant for 
propitiation of the spirit of nature to whom request is made 
for bestowing a prosperous life. We cannot, however, say that 
such designs have necessarily been inspired by fear as has 
been suggested by Read in an otherwise interesting suggestion 
regarding the association of the priest and the magician with 
the artist ( comparable to the aforesaid Kuranmaran of the 
Saoras) : “The magicians and priests of religion are identical 
with the creative artists, and art only exists as a function of 
worship or propitiation. Such art, from the standpoint of 
our later civilization, is drastically limited ; it expresses only a 
very narrow range of emotions, and these are mainly emotions 
of fear."! 

The chronology of the rock art in the rock shelters of the 
Central and Peninsular India has not yet been conclusively esta- 
blished. That art depicts animal and human figures, hunting 
scenes, etc. It has been said that a number of scenes appear to 
portray cattle raids, and naturally there seems to be little doubt 
that the Late Stone Age cave dwellers of Central India 
flourished alongside the Neolithic or Chalcolithic and probably 
even Jater cultures of surrounding regions.? But the real answer 
to the chronology of primitive art in India must be sought for 
in the otherwise meaningless drawings, mostly ritualistic and 
haying geometric designs which not only appear in the 
potteries of the Indus Valley, but also in Tantric yantras having 
an ancient and esoteric background. The practical-minded 
Austric-speaking peoples, or for that matter, all primitive 
peoples, to whom life and death is an eternal process of circular 
movement, who believe in housing the dead ancestor inside 
the house, whose dances are but magical performances 
imitating the growth of food crop or means for obtaining 





l H. Read, op. cit., p. 62, 


2 B.andR. Allchin. The Birth of Indian Civilization, Penguin» 
1968, pp, 86-88, 





Makkah 
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good games in a hunting errand, dispense with that which is 
not materially concerned with their life. The geometric designs, 
bereft of all unnecessary embellishments, really show their 
practical bent of mind, the mind that was Indian, long before 
the meditative Indo-Aryans intervened. The geometric art of 
the Austrics is rather an attempt at eschewing of unnecessary 
detail and a symbolic endeavour to surcharge simplest lines 
and curves with the deepest meaning of man's connexion 
with nature. While we can thus agree with Read that “the 
geometry of this abstract art is very agitated : It is 
mehcanical, but it moves’, we cannot agree with him when 
he says, “where the forces of nature are felt to be inimical, as 
in the frozen north and the tropical desert, art takes the form 
of an escape not only from the flux of existence, but even from 
anything symbolical of it. The organic curve, to reduce it to 
its simplest element, is regarded as unsympathetic ; the artist 
therefore geometricizes everything, makes everything as 
unnaturalas possible.”! The Austric-speaking peoples of India 
geometricizes art only to make it poignant, and the materialistic 
demand for food and crop cannot but have magical drawings 
bereft of ornamentations. 


1 Op. cit., p: 58. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
CONCLUSION 


In the foregoing chapters we have made an attempt to see 
thatthe Austric-speaking peoples, or to be more precise the 
Munda-speaking peoples of the Central Indian and the Eastern 
Central Indian mountainous belt have more or less the same 
kind of religious life, believing in similar gods and goddesses 
and performing similar festivals and sacrifices for the 
betterment of the progeny as also society. They have 
their legend regarding separation from one another which says! 
that when the first human couple had produced twelve boys 
and twelve girls, Sin Bonga arranged a feast of the flesh of 
buffaloes, bullocks, goats, sheep, pigs, fowls and vegetables. 
Sin Bonga then asked one of the brothers to pair off with one 
of the sisters and to take away the flesh he liked. The first pair 
took the flesh of the bullock and they became Kols ( Hos )» 
the second pair took the flesh of the buffalo and they 
became Bhumijes. Similarly, the pair taking pigs became 
Santals. The disintegration, practicaly speaking, may have 
been due to migration and settlement in different parts of 
the country, ‘leading to cessation of intermarriage and social 
intercourse’.? 

There have also been many discourses as to the place 
of origin and migration of these peoples to the Far Eastern 
countries. The story of migration has mostly been dealt with 
on the linguistic basis, while the religious aspect has not 
been properly discussed for want of ‘data, Incidentally, we 
may point out that even if the Khasis of Assam speak an 





1 R.T, Dalton, of. cit., p. 184. 
2 R.V. Russell and Hiralal, The Tribes and Castes of the Central 
Provinces, Vol. I, London, 1916, p. 66, 
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Austric or Austro-Asiatic language, their religious practice is 
quite different from the Austric-speaking peoples of the Central 
Indian belt. ! Among the Khasis the Mother concept is quite 
prominent unlike the Austric-speakers referred to here. It has 
been said that the Khasis conceive of god in its male-female 
unity and call it U-Blei Ka-Blei, ‘that the Magna Mater or 
Great Goddess concept of the Khasi is fused with the Creator 
God idea into one indivisible, yet sexually differentiated unit’.2 
They are Mongoloids adopting the language of the earlier 
race, the Austrics ( or Proto-Australoids ) after they came 
down south from the Tibeto-Burman area of dispersion. They 
might have changed their language to the Austric even while 
they were in Burma,® 

The Ancient Austric-speaking peoples may have been the 
Proto-Australoids, the people who came to India after the 
Negritos. These peoples may as well have passed out into 
the Far Eastern countries, but the religious life of these 
peoples may have taken shape within Indiat and that life 
was noticed by the Vedic Aryans since their advent. The 
polytheistic outlook of the Rgvedic religion as also the 
pantheistic colouring? in a few late hymns of the Rgveda 





1 Soalso with the people of the Malay island. Cf. “With the 


* Malay type aud the Malay language their features (i.e. of the Santals) 


and their speech have no affinities ; of the sea or of the larger marine 
fishes they have no traditions," (W.W. Hunter; The Annals of Rurat 
Bengal, Calcutta, 1965 (reprint), p. 86). 

2 U.R. Ehrenfels, ‘The Double Sex character of the Khasi Great 
Deity’ in Aspects of Religion in Indian Society, ed. L.P. Vidyarthi, 
Meerut, 1961, p. 272. 

3 S.K. Chatterji, Kirata-Jana-Krti, Calcutta, 1951, p. 30. 

4 Cf.^The Proto-Australoids as they were modified in India may 
well be labelled as *Austrics'...The Austric speech and the bases of 
Austrie religion and culture appear to have been characterised 
within India" (S.K. Chatterji; Indo-Aryan and Hindi, Calcutta. 
1969, p. 36), 

5 The Vedic Age, ed. R.C. Majumdar, Bombay, 1965, p. 382. 
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may have been so owing to the influence of the Austric- 
speaking peoples with whom they had frequent encounters on 
different planes. 

Prior to encounters with the Rgvedic Aryans, some of the 
peoples of the Indus Valley might have worshipped totems, 
and the seals unearthed there probably depict some such 
totems, Polytheism and Pantheism may also have been 
prompted by the existence of totemism in India. As animals 
and plants were many, it was likely that totems would be 
numerous, It may be that totemism was a heritage of these 
peoples from a still more ancient people and thereby they 
stood in a historical connexion with totemism in other parts 
ofthe world.! It seems that totemism was a feature of the 
Indian religious life from a remote past when man was still a 
hunter. That feature can still be traced among the Birhor. 
Totemism might have emerged in the Palaeolithic age and 
spread with the growth of population and a somewhat stable 
form of existence in the Mesolithic and early Neolithic 
Ages.? The Birhors still have patrilineal, exogamous clans 
with predominantly animal totems and strict totem taboos 
with a strong feeling of kinship between the human members 
of the clan and their totems.? The Birhor believes that the clan 
increases with the increase of totem species thereby pointing 
to the close relationship between the human group and the 


animal species, Some traces of totemism or the belief in the 


descent of the human race or of individual tribes or families 
are there in the Rgveda and in the Atharyaveda. The Rgveda 
refers to tribal names such as Matsya ( fish ) and Aja ( goat ) 
Vedic priestly families have also been mentioned as Gotama 
(ox), Vatsa (calf), Sunaka (dog), Kausika (owl) and Mandukeya 





1 J.V. Ferreira, Totemism in India, Bombay, 1965, p. 3. 
2 Ibid., p. 260. 

3 Ibid., p. 233. 

4 Loc. cit. 
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(frog.son ).' Although it has been said that there was no 
identification among the Vedic Aryans of anindividual with 
his totem? which is a characteristic feature of totemism, it is not 
for nothing that the Rgvedic people selected names connected 
with several animals. They may have imbibed the feature 
from the Austric-speaking peoples who were totemic. But 
totemism among these peoples is now to be found only in 
matters of exogamy, and that has perhaps been so owing to 
the influence of other advanced cultures. The concept of 
Bonga is the most important feature of the religious belief of 
these peoples. It is likened to the mana? concept and may 
have some associations with the term brahman used in the 
Atharvaveda.* This concept also, in one way or another, 
gave rise to the idea of Animism. Risley says? that the 
indefinite something which these persons feared and tried to 
propitiate was not a person, but a power or a conglomeration 
of many powers. Residing in the primeval forest, the 
crumbling hills, the river, in tigers and snakes these powers 
were more fond of making evil than good. They generated 
all sorts of diseases for man and hence required propitiation. 
Risley in defining the eclecticism of Hinduism, which also drew 
upon the religious beliefs of the primitive peoples, rightly 
observes that, at the lower end of Hinduism, there was 





1 RV., 7.18. 6-19; cf. A.A. Macdonell, The Vedic Mythology, 
Varanasi, 1963 (reprint), p, 153. 

2 J.V. Ferreira, op. cit., p. 263, notes. 

3 Cf.^This power is impersonal, and not physical in itself, 
although it is always put in motion by a person ; and all remarkable 
effects in nature were thought to be produced by it. It is not fixed 
in anything, but can abide and be conveyed in almost anything. All 
spirits; being superior to man, have it ; ghosts of dead men generally 


have it, and so do some living men” (R. H. Codrington, ‘Melanesians’ 


in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. VIII, Edinburgh, 
1930, p. 530). 

4 AV, 3.19.1, 7.78.2, etc. 

5 H.H, Risley, The People of India, ed. W. Crooke, Delhi, 1969 
A reprint), p. 224. 
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Animism, a basically materialistic theory of things which by 
means of magic seeks to ward off or forestall physical disas- 
ters, looking no further than the world of sense and tryiag to 
make that world as tolerable as possible. At the other end 
on the other hand, there was Pantheism combined witha 
system of transcendental metaphysics." He quotes instances 
where a Santal was not afraid of the physical tiger, but of 
a mysterious tiger-poWer OF tiger-demon, the essence and 
archetype of all tigers, whose vengeance no man who swore 
falsely could hope to escape.” 

Cult-syncretism must have been a feature of the religious 
life of different peoples of this sub-continent after the Rgvedic 
Aryans set there foot here and began to spread to the cast by 
stages. The ideas of karman and transmigration® are 
unknown in early Vedic literature. Chatterji opines that: 
these ideas have ‘evolved on the basis of certain primitive 
beliefs among the Austrics of the human soul passing after 
death into animals and plants’.* The Austric-speaking peoples 
of the eastern areas of Central India do have such beliefs as. 
much as they are apparent in their worship of the manes keep- 
ing it within the sacred tabernacle inside the house, and in; 
their idea of Bonga, Bongahood being ascribed to  vari- 
ous animate and inanimate beings from a fear of the un- 
known. i 

The Vedic Aryans regarded the Dasas or Dasyus as- 
anagnitra 5 fireless or ‘unprotected by Agni’, and really even 





| Ibid., p, 233. 

2 Ibid. p. 234. 

3 E.A,N. Sastri, Development of Religion im South India, Calcutta, 
1963, p, 8. 

4 S,K. Chatterji, India and Polynesia: Some Austric Bases of 
Indian Civilisation and Thought’ in Bharata-Kaumudi,ed, N. K. 
Sidhanta and others, Pt. I, Allahabad, 1945, p,204 

5 RV, 1,189.3, cf. "The Dasyus or Dasas were those who were 
opposed to the Indra-Agni cult and are 80 explicitly described in those 
passages where human Dasyus are clear] » 
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4o this day the Austric-speaking peoples do not have any 
ritualistic value attached to fire. They have high reverence 
for the mountain on the one hand and the ancestor-spirits on 
the other. The Mountain-god or Maran Buru has been 
associated with rain, so very important for an agricultural 
people. Terrace-cultivation by the use of hoes has been 
considered a characteristic of these peoples, and the use of 
hoe on the fertile land has been considered to be symbolic of 
the fertility cult. ! 

The Rgveda calls these peoples mrdhrayac,? which Sayana 
describes as badhavac.? Muir has examined the term in details 
quoting the observations of different authorities,* but has not 
hinted at the fact that the term badhayac really describes a 
linguistic peculiarity of the Austrics. They have checked 
consonants like k, c, t, pin their language, which appear to 
be half-audible and checked abruptly. It may, therefore, 
be presumed that tha term mrdhravac points to the Austric- 
speaking peoples with whom the Aryans had an encounter in 
the remote past. 

That there was an interaction between tne two aforesaid 
classes of peoples even later can be understood from their 
concept of geography. In this connexion a very significant 
parallel can be traced between the concept of the Kimpurusa 
of the Himavat-varsa of the Hindu Puranic and literary 
tradition and a stray folk-tale of the illiterate Santals telling 


the story of a man with a horse-face.5 





1 See K. P. Chattopadhyay, Ancient Indian Culture Contacts and 


Migrations, Calcutta, 1970 ( reprint), p-27- 
2 RV., 7. 18. I3. 
3 Sayana says: 
Ithamindram stuvanto vayam vidathe yuddhe 
mrdhravacam badhavacam purum manusyan jesma jayema. 
4 Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. 2, London, 1871, pa 377. 
5 Cf. ‘They tell that in these regions (ideas 
ring to places bordering on Tibet ) the ekaguria and ghormuha live, 
They eat humans...It was commonly told and believed that people 
who engaged Santals to take them to tea gardens in Assam took them 


hazy; refe- 
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Inspite of their occupation of the hilly belt of Central 
India it seems that they were shunted off to those places when 
the Aryans first began to expand. The Austric-speaking 
peoples seem to have been occupying the rich riverain 
plateaux of Northern India as is apparent from a siudy of 
their cosmogony which deals with tortoise, crab and other 
creatures of water and folklore dealing with several plants and 
animals found in the fertile land of Northern India. They 
call water, dak and rice daka; and as rice, their staple food, 
is intimately connected with water it seems they occupied the 
North Indian plateau where rice grew in abundance before 
Aryan occupation. Naturally, the Aryans found them during 
their encounter and learnt many things from them by and 
by. Not to speak of the magic and witchcraft enunciated in 
the Atharvaveda, the ideas about Ancestor-worship began to 
concretise among the Aryans under the influence of these 
peoples. Identification of the gods with Pitrs or ancestors is 
a late feature in Hindu religion, and came to be so by slow 
Stages beginning with the Atharvaveda and ending in the 
Epico-Puranic period.1 Itis seen that, in the Atharvaveda 
clear ideas about religion were formulated. The seers of the 
Atharvaveda said the world is held by religion? and that 
truth, eternal order that is great and stern, consecration, 
austerity, prayer and ritual upheld the world. Moral order 
(ria) is also placed very high by the Austric-speaking peoples. 
and that is bound with their social order. The integrity of 


society and continuity of the race are the two watch-words of 
their religious life, 





there to sell them to ekaguria who paid a basketful of money for 
each, The ekaguria country is said to be very foggy.’ (P. O. Bodding» 
“A note on the ‘Wild People’ of the Santals’ in the Journal and 
Proceeding of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, Vol. XXVII, 
1931, No. 2, Calcutta, 1938, p. 242). Also cf. D. C, Sircar, Studies in the 
Geography of Ancient and Medieval India, Delhi, 1960, p. 63. 


1 W. Crcoke. ‘Ancestor -Worship ( Indien )'in Encyclopaedia of 


Religion and Ethics, ed. J. Hastings, Vol. I, Edinburgh, 1925, p. 454. 
2 AV. 12. 1.17. 


3 AV, 12, 1.1. 
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Considering all these facts it seems that the religious life- 
of these peoples reached its summum bonum within India. 
Theirtotems are animals or plants mostly to be found in 
India, and their folk-tales too refer to animals and plants 
found in swampy lands or near about big rivers. The story 
of migration of the Santals refers to their movement to the 
east, the land of the rising sun pointing to the fact that they 
came from the west.! However, despite acculturation over 
years it seems these peoples have adopted very little of 
Hinduism, and they can still be seen in their pristine glory, 
sticking to their simple and materialistic ideas of religion. It 
has well been said that ideas can rarely be taught to a tribe 
with whom there are few points of social contact. They may. 
be influenced economically without social intimacy, and thus 
they may adopt some material traits. A material trait has 
more chances of diffusion than a trait of religion or social 
organization.2 These peoples being secretive and their mode 
of worship of divinity being different from the Hindus, the age 
and archetype of their religion cannot be doubted as has 
sometimes been done.? 

Although they seem to have been obsessed with the idea 
of Bonga or powers of the unknown, that does not stand im 
the way of their taking life easy. Their songs and festivals are 
directed towards betterment of the progeny. By reserving a 
corner of the kitchen for the habitation of ancestor-spirits who 
are raised to godhood they seem to point to the fact that life 


1 Cf, ‘...a short while afterwards they suddenly at morning time 
the sun rising as 5000 as 


found a way to pass across, and they saw it, 
d Institutions of the 


it became morning’ ( P. O. Bodding. Traditions an 
Santals, Oslo, 1942, p. 9). 

2 N.K.Bose, Cultural Anthropology, Calcutta, 1£61, p.52- 

3 ‘The extent of the survival of tribal languages is a better index 
than that of the survival of tribal religion to the social coheslon of 
the tribe, since the test of language is easier and more definite than 
that of religion, where the borderland of Hinduism is often vague 
and obscure’ (J.H. Hutton, Census Report of India, 1931, Wol. I, 
Chap. X, p. 348 ). 
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and death is a circular process and there is nothing to be 
afraid of death. Itisfor good of the family that they worship 
the ancestor-spirits desiring to maintain friendly relations with 
the departed.! 


Inspite of similar physical features suggesting connexions 
of these peoples with the peoples of South-East Asia, we have 
as yet few indications, and little or no concrete evidence as 
to what these connexions are and when they came into being.? 
The migrations to the Far East may have taken place at a 
remote past, long before the Vedic Aryans visited this country, 
andit has been said that, in the Copper Age. civilization 
was fairly homogeneous in the entire Orient from the 
Mediterranean to  China,? Whatever that may be, their 
religious life must have taken a definite shape at the time of 
invasion of the Vedic Aryans. We know that magic and 
witchcraft came to be known to the Aryans in a greater scale 
later and the knowledge, probably derived from the 
autochthonous aborigines got embodied in the Atharvaveda, 
which incidentally has an entire chapter? describing various 
aspects of the Vratyas. The intimacy of the Aryans with the 
Dasas or Asuras is reflected in the first glimpse of body- 
colour and then the speech. From the Rgvedic times onwards 
the Aryans perhaps began to see the materialistic outlook of 
the Austric-speaking peoples as reflected in their religious life. 
The Austric-speaking peoples obey Sin Bonga of the skies and 








1 W. Crooke, op.cit, p. 432, 


2 B, and R, Allchin, The Birth of Indian Civilization, Penguin, 
1968, p. 49. 


3 Victor Christian quoted in K.D.Nag, India and the Pacific 
World, Calcutta, 1941, p.63, 


4 Chap. XV. 


5 t. Whereas Varna or colour js the basis of distinction between 
the Aryaand Dasa, Vach or speech was the dividing line 
Arya and Asura’ (A, Banerji-Sastri, 
£f. RV. 2.12.4, 1. 104. 2, etc 


between 
Asura India, Patna, 1926, p. 39) ; 
» and Satapatha Br,, 3. 2. 1, 93-24. 
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-the Five Men of the earth.! They have their priest and witch- 
finder, but the real or ultimate powers rest with the Commoner 
in the Hunt-Council, where the Presiding Chief gives his final 
verdict upon any issue settled at the village-level. In this regard 
they seem to be materialistic as also practical. The elevation 
ofthe Dead Headman to a Bonga again point to their concern 
with the present life and the values attached to such life. Their 
religious life is thus associated with their materialistic life on 

=the earth. 

The Atharvaveda with its stress on magic and witchcraft 
and the materialistic outlook of life may bave drawn upon 
‘the popular notions current among the masses’? who must 
have consisted of these Austric-speaking peoples relying on 
magic and witchcraft even to this day. The subsequent advent 
of Uddalaka? and the rise of Barhaspatya, Svabhavavada, 
Lokayata, Carvakism and Nastikism* and the different stages 
of Indian materialism may have been prompted by the simple 
but materialistic outlook on life of these peoples.? 


1 Cf. J, Hoffman, Encyclopacdia Mundarica, Vol. XII], Patna, 
1950, p. 4001 : 'God in the sky and society (Five Men) on the earth,’ 

2 D. Riepe, The Naturalistic Tradition in Indian Thought, Seattle, 
1961, p, 24. 

3 Cf. loc, cit, and ibid,, p.3l. 

4 Vide D.R. Sastri, A Short History of Indian Materialism, 
Sensationalism and Hedonism, Calcutta, 1957, pp. 1-2. 
' 5 Cf, A.J. Toynbee, A Study of History, Vol. I ( abridged ed. ), 
New York, 1965, p. 347: ‘The religioue institutions or civilizations 
of the unaffiliated class, like those of primitive societies, are bound 
up with the secular institutions of those societies and do not look 


"beyond them.’ 











APPENDIX ONE 
FOLKLORE AND RELIGION 


The folklore, especially the folktales, of the Austric-spea- 
king peoples, as with the peoples speaking other languages 
or inhabiting other areas, serves as an important source from 
which their religious life can be understood. Most of the 
cosmogonical myths as also the myths relating to different 
gods and goddesses or to the observance of different fairs 
and festivals are but folklore with its characteristic changes 
found among different sections of these peoples.! It cannot 
be doubted that because of contacts, diffusion and accultur- 
ation through the ages similarities are traceable between the 
folklore current among the higher and the lower culture- 
groups. Inthisregard Sten Konow is perhaps correct when 
he says, “It is not difficult to detect traces of Aryan folklore: 
in these stories, and sometimes we can point to parallel tales 
in the well-known collections of Aryan India ... We must not 
forget that the folktales and popular traditions of a people 
are nowhere entirely of indigenous growth . They are the 
Property of the people,ifthey have been adapted to its 
mentality; in folklore as in civilization generally property is 
not only inherited, but also acquired. "? As to the recurrence 
ofthe jackalin different Stories, either asa clever animal 
assisting those who have suffered wrong for asserting their right 
or as a malicious and treacherous animal, Sten Konow finds 
the double conception based on an Original Kolarian and an 


1. Cf, Folklore in Americe, ed. T. P. Coffin and H. Cohen, New 
York, I966, p. x “Folklore continually changes, varying and deve- 
loping, because it is shaped by the memories, creative talents, 8nd 


immediate needs of human beings in particular situations. This 
Process, the process of oral variation, is the lifeblood of folklore. " 
2 Sten Konow in 


*Preface' to Santal ing 
Voi. I, Oslo, 1995, p, vii. MU ca. P.O. Boddinks 


kaa uf 
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original Aryan source.! It has also been said? that Austric 
imagination combined with totemistic notions is most 
probably the basis of the beast fables of India and that the 
Jataka stories and the stories of the Pancatantra and Hito- 
padesa may have their basis in the Austric world. 

All this, however, deals with the folklore at large telling 
moral stories or about animal or human personages of various 
kinds. The comparative data is most likely to be found in 
the secular stories, whereas the characteristic features can only 
be traced in the stories touching upon the religious life or the 
peculiar gods and goddesses of the peoples. As the gods and 
goddesses, detailed earlier, characteristically belong to these 
peoples, the folklore touching on such gods and goddesses or 
their particular beliefs can reasonably be supposed to be of 
their own. Although we have dealt with the cosmogonic 
myths, which by nature can also be taken to belong to the 
area of folklore, and other myths and stories connected with 
different aspects of the religious life of these peoples, the 
following folk-stories would reveal further the bent of mind of 
these peoples about their religious life and their intimacies 
with the Unknown. 

These are the stories connected with their relations with 
Bongas and their dealings in witcheraft. Bonga or its idea is 
very common among these peoples, and the ancestors or the 
old Headmen are conceived as becoming Bongas on death. 
The intimacy with the Bongas or spirits is reflected in their 
folk-stories. These narrate how human males marry Bonga 
females and vice versa. They describe the abodes of Bongas 
where the seats are made of great coiled up snakes and tigers 
and leopards crouch themselves by such seats. C. H. Bompas" 





1 Op.cit., p. X. 

2 S. K. Chatterji, ‘Contributions from Different Language- 
Culture Groups’ in The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. 1, ed. S. K. 
Chatterji and others, Calcutta, 1958, p. 79. 


3 Folklore of the Santal Parganas, London, 1909, P- 377. 
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“has collected a number of stories stating human relationship 


with Bongas. In the story entitled ‘Marriage with Bongas? 
a Bonga girl fell in love with a flute-singer; ang the 
latter had material prosperity so long the marital Telation 
continued. Inthesame story another young man matried 
another Bonga girl thinking her to be a village maiden. She 
spirited him away to her house under a lake and introduced 
him to her parents as her husband. The wife's brother one 
day took himtoa hunting errand followed by tigers who 
acted as hunting-gods. While hunting the Bonga boy asked 
the man to shoot ata wood-cutter whom the Bonga called a 
peacock. The man was somehow able to attract the notice of 
the wood-cutter who killed the tiger. At this the Bonga boy 
and his father were angry and the latter asked his daughter 


“to return the man to the human world. The man later became 


a Jan-guru or witch-finder, and continued relations with his 
Bonga wife from time to time, The story styled The Bonga 
Headman narrates how a Bonga Headman settles disputes 
sitting invisibly on a stool below a banyan tree ina village 
where a human Headman could not be appointed because 
whoever was so appointed, died invariably.! In Lakhan and 
the Bongas, Lakhan a young man, went to the world of the 
Bongas under a pool while chasing a deer. Later he was taken 
by two Bonga sisters back to the human world, where he 
turned mad. The House Bonga states how the Headman 
of a certain village had a pet Bonga who used to steal articles 
from others and bring them to him till at last the Headman 
was warned by the villagers to Stop such nefarious activities. 
The Sarsagun Maiden describes how a girl. who was going to 
be married. was shut up bya Bonga in his house while she 
went to keep the mirror and comb lent by the Bonga, and how 


she was rescued by the human bridegroom who chanced upon 


er ofthe Bonga, which flew open as his horse passed 
y it, 


——————— 


1 lbid. pp. 379-80. 
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The belief in witchcraft is best described in some of the 
stories. All premature deaths or incurable diseases are 
attributed to the machinations of witches.! The creation of 
witches and the exorcising Ojhas or Jan-gurus has been 
described in a folktale. It says that Maran Buru once desired 
to teach men witchcraft and accordingly expressed his inten- 
tions to them. But the wives of those men overheard the plan 
and by making the men-folk drunk they went to Maran Buru 
in male dress who could not recognise the women in disguise 
and taught them the secrets of witchcraft. Next day when 
the trick was known, Maran Buru had no other way but to 
give powers of exorcising to the men.? When initiated? into 
witchcraft girls are made to lead tigers about. They are then 
taken to the powerful Bongas and are taught to invoke them 
and become possessed (rum). The novice has to come out of 
her house with a lamp in her hand and a broom tied round her 
waist. She is married to a Bonga who approves of her, though 
such a marriage is no bar to the marriage with a human 


being. Atthelaststage of apprenticeship, the girl is made: 


to take her degree ( sid atang ) by taking out a man’s liver 
and cooking it with rice in a new pot. She and his tutor then 
take that meat together, and by so doing, the girl becomes 
proficient in witchcraft. The folk-tale entitled The Herd Boy 
and Witches describes how a cowherd stealthily saw a number 
of witches collecting at the Jaber Then at night. He saw some 





1 Ibid, p. 18. 

2 P,O. Bodding, Traditions and Institu 
1942, p. 164. E 

3 C.H. Bompas, op cit, pp. 429-24. Be 3 ht. 
connexion with fierce animals is common EE panee ars TR S 
Cf. J. H. Hutton, ‘Lycanthropy’ in Man in CERE Vol. xi, POTUM 
4,1931, pp. 208-16: "The term ‘Lycanthropy though by : E 

, ; G : f ms, is appli 

strictly. applicable only for the taking by suem of ARE ns * 
generally to the belief in the transform a UE that of the 
other carnivorous animals, the form taken being orci 


most formidable wild animal of the country. 


tions of the Santals, Oslo. 


ng roamers in forests their 
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Bongas and two tigers coming to the spot. He then shot arrows 
at the tigers who became angry and killed the witches. Next 
day it was found that some women were missing from the 
village. Their! husbands then went to the Jaher Than and 
found the dead bodies of their wives. They realised that their 
wives were witches.2 The Ramjit Bonga? describes how 
a village woman, who was a witch, befriended a Bonga named 
Ramjit and desired that her nephew should die on such and 
such day. The woman's encounter with the Bonga was seen 
by a villager who reported the matter to other villagers 
who then gave a good thrashing to the witch who confessed 
everything and thereafter her nephew was cured of the 
disease. These stories thus reveal that the people have a 
strong belief in witchcraft. The witches are not beings 
coming to them from without, they stay within the village 
as a mother, sister or daughter to somebody. The Schoolboy 
and the Bonga tells about a boy who was enticed away under 
ariver bya Bonga girl, who had earlier stolen his books. 
She then married him. One day he came back to his earlier 
home with the permission from his Bonga wife. He did not 
return ; and in a fury she came to his bed, bit him in the shape 
of a snake and took away his spirit with her. The Bongas 
Caye tells of a girl whom a Bonga took away forcibly inside 
his cave and married. It further says that while the couple 
later visited the house of the girl, her brother decapitated the 
Bonga, but the head of the Bonga chased them till it fell in the 
burning hearth and was burnt to ashes. However, soon after 
` thegirl fell ill and died. The Bonga's Victim says how a girl 
was made to drown herself as an offering to a Bonga for 
supply of drinking water. The body rose and floated to the 
bank, anda bamboo sprung up there, A Dom made a flute 
out of it and played on it at his residence, A Santal stole away 


1 Ibid., pp. 449-42. 
2 Ibid, pp. 438-40. 
3 Loc, cit. 
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the flute which becamea girlat night. Then the Santal 
married the girl and the flute could not be seen any longer. 
The Ramai and the Bonga narrates how Ramai rescued a 
Bonga who was pegged down to the ground and covered with 
a stone, and in return the Bonga gave him occult powers of 
learning the language of ants. Ramai, however, lost such 
powers by divulging his knowledge to his wife. The Boundary 
Bonga narrates how a farmer overheard a Bonga couple and 
harvested the entire produce of his land before the Bonga 
could steal anything from his land. Similar folktales depicting 
the connexion of the Temporal with the Supernatural are also 
to be found among the Mundas, The story entitled Sohrai! 
narrates how Sin Bonga on hearing the musings of some 
aggrieved cows and bullocks took them to their master and 
advised him to fix a day every year for serving them on which 
day lamps should be lighted in their shed and the goddess 
Laksmi asked for boon. Another Munda folktale which has 
a veiled reference to human sacrifice for augmenting agri- 
cultural produce entitled The Story of the girl and her lover? 
narrates how the only unmarried daughter of an old couple 
who was betrothed to her lover, was sacrificed before an ant- 
hill to increase the production of masuri crop of her parents. 
When the bridegroom came and asked for the girl, her father 
replied that she had gone to guard the masuri field. Then 
the bridegroom went to the ant-hill, broke it open and found 
some human bones in it. He took a piece of bone to his place, 
and everyday on returning home from his work found that 
his food was already cooked and the house tidied up. One 
day he hid himself and caught hold of the girl who had come 
out of the pot in which the bones were kept, and thereafter 
they continued to live happily. The Story of the two sisters? 
similarly narrates how two sisters went beyond seven hills to 


1 K.P. Chattopadhyay, Some Materials for Social Education 


of Tribals in Eastern India, Calcutta, 1963, pp. 61-62. 
2 P. K. Mitra, Mundari Folk Tales, Ranchi, 1966, pp 166-68. 


3 Ibid,, pp. 47-49. 
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eat to their hearts’ content the Kend fruit. The younger 
sister was eaten up by a monkey and her skin was thrown. 
aside. A kings son, who was bathing in a pond near by, 
married the elder sister and left the place. One day a 
mendicant chanced upon the dried skin of the younger sister 
and made a musical instrument with that skin to play upon. 
He next went to the palace of the king’s son who had earlier 
married the elder sister, and the latter began to weep as she 
heard the music of the mendicant. She stated that the musica! 
instrument was made of her sisters skin. One day the 
mendicant was made drunk with rice-beer and his musica: 
instrument was taken away and kept inside the palace. There- 
after, when the elder sister went out for some work, the 
younger sister came out ofthe musical instrument and dic 
the household work of her elder sister. One day the elder 
sister hid herself and caught hold ofthe younger one as she 
came out of the musical instrument, and thereafter they 
began to live happily. 

A Saora folktale, similar tothe tale of Goddess Laksmi 
prevalent among the Hindus, specially of Eastern India, telis 
how the goddess in disguise asks for food anda plate for 
eating it from the daughter of a beggar., 1 The said girl was 
astonished to find gold and silver plates full of food inside 
the house, though she knew that she had none earlier. The 
Luck goddess then told her that she was pleased with her anc 
would ever remain the benefactress of the household. 


Frazer observed? that according to the primitive people: 


the soul of a person might temporarily absent itself from his 
body without bringing about death, and thata number of 
folktales diffused widely over the world deal with that 
subject. According to him the conception of an external 


soul is very old and the folktales, being faithful reflections of 





1 K. P, Chattopadhyay, of, cii, pp. 139-40. 
2 J.G. Frazer, ob. cit, Vol. II, pp. 874-75 
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the earth asit appeared to the primitive mind, must have 
recorded this one-time belief of the old world.1 He referred 
to a Bengali story in which a prince going to a distant land 
planted a tree in his courtyard and told his parents that the 
said tree was his life and that so long it remained green and 
fresh it should be presumed that the prince was alive and 
that when it withered it should be understood that he was 
dead. Similar stories are also to be found among the Austric- 
Speaking peoples, as for instance, in a folk-tale entitled The 
Story of the Raja's sons? a Brahmin took the older of the 
two sons of the youngest queen of a king and sacrificed him 
before his god till he was revived by the younger son later. 
Before going on his errand the elder brother had told the 
younger one to bring a pot of water, a piece of thread and an 
arrow. When the said things were brought, he stuck the arrow 
into the roof and tied the thread to it keeping one end of the 
thread into the pot of water. He told his brother to watch the 
water every day and presume his death when it turned red. 
The water became red subsequently when the elder brother 
was beheaded by the Brahmin and the younger brother came 
to know of the fact and ran to the rescue of his elder brother, 
The conception of the external soul is thus to be found in this 
story which links it up with the old world tradition and it 
has rightly been said that the rich oral traditons of the pre- 
Aryan speaking Indians have maintained themselves outside 
of the Indo-European tradition. It might be that there had 
been an exchange between the traditions of Sanskritic origin 
and traditions from other linguistic and cultural background.? 

A number of folk-songs also depict the wishful thinking 
of these peoples who consider that their beloved gods help 
them in the chase or in securing a good harvest. Thus, ina 





1 Loc. cit. 
2 P.K. Mitra, op. cif. pp. 62-69- 
3 The Standard Dictionary of Folklore, 


Mythology and Legend, Vol. 
I, ed. M. Leach, New York, 1949; p. 518. Ad 3 
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Munda folk-song it has beer said that the god resides in the 
Sarna and accompanies his people in a hunting errand. The 
god named Papra Candi also goes a-chasing with other hunts- 
men. While the god of the Sarna shoots his arrows at the 
beasts and bags them, Papra Candi shoots ata peacock, and 
on other occasions she brings rain that helps the growth of 
paddy.t A Kharia folk-song in a philosophising moo speaks 
of the impermanence of the worldly existence anc stresses 
the need for leading a god-fearing life. It compares the human 
soul in its mould of clay to the parrot in a cage, and says that 
some day it would leave behind all earthly possessions, and 
hence it should worship god and offer due sacrifices to the 
spirits. It emphasises that one should revere the Supreme 
God while bowing to the spirits in obeisance.2 A Santal folk- 
song in a very familiar tone and under the influence of Hindu 
ideas asks Chita, Kapra, Hisi and Dumuni, all village gods 
and goddesses, to come to the dancing arena of Dharma, the 
Sun-God, where the people have already flocked at the call 
of Kanhai of Gopis.? 

In a few folk-songs Sin Bonga, the god has been supposed 
to have entered the heart of Birsa Munda, the hero of the 
Munda uprising towards the end ofthe nineteenth and the 
beginning of the twentieth centuries. Another folk-song 
plainly says that in the beginning of creation Sin Bonga gave 
the Mundas lands which were snatched away by the deceitful 
enemies.5 E 

All these folk-tales point to the naturalistic outlook of the 





] S.C. Roy, The Mundas and their Country, Ranchi, 1912, PP. 
526-27. 

2 S.C. Roy; The Kharias, Ranchi, 1937, pp. 509-10. 

3 K.P. Chattopadhyay, of. cit., p, 33. 

4 Cf."Deep amidst wild forest, on the burnt and cleared upland, 
Sin Bonga entered your (i,e, Birsa's) heart." Vide S. Singh, The 
Dust-Slorm and the Hanging Mist: A Study of Birsa Munda and his 
movement in Chhotanagpur ( 1874-1901), Calcutta, 1966, p, 103. 

5 Ibid., p. 104. 
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Austric-speaking peoples. The mysterious power called Bonga 
is personified, and is sometimes considered to be friendly and 
sometimes mischievous. It appears that Bonga is not a very 
distant phenomenon, rather he isa familiar being, residing 
very close like à neighbour. 


_ 


APPENDIX TWO 
THE PRIEST VIS-A-VIS THE WITCH-FINDER 


The priest goes by different names among different Austric- 
speaking peoples. The Santals call him Naeke, the Mundas 
Pahan or Pahn and the Hos Deuri. Among the Santals when 
the priest dies or resigns his post, Village Elders ( Mode Hod 
or Five Men) assemble at the house of the secular Chief, that 
is, the Headman (Manjhi). The six deities of the Holy Grive 
€ Jaher Than ) are then invoked by men sitting on mats, each 
with a winnowing fan and some sun-dried rice given by the 
priest, if he is resigning, or by the Headman if the priest is 
dead, While rubbing the sun-dried rice on the winnowing-fan, 
the man doing so become possessed (rum) by the gods whom 
they are invoking, On being asked, each man answers the 
divinity he represents. Then they are asked as to the person 
whom they are recommending for the post of the priest ; and 
the priest is selected accordingly: 


Traditionally, the Naeke sacrifices to the village Bongas.? 
He is assisted by the Kudam Naeke (the priest of the 
outskirts) who offers his blood when the Naeke performs 
sacrifices for the Pargana and Boundary Bongas. At the 
Janthar festival, when low-land rice is offered, the Kudam 
Naeke sacrifices a pig to the Pargana Bonga along with his 





1 C.L. Mukherjea, op. cit., 254; cí.''..the priest is formally 
chosen by the Bongas themselves" (P. O. Bodaing, ‘Studies in Santal 
Medicine and connected Folklore’ in Memoirs ofthe Astatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. X, No. I, Part I, Calcutta 1926. p. iii), 

2 Cf. “The village Naeke has responsibility duwn to 'Manjhi 
Haram’ Bonga. After thatthe responsibility rests on the individual 
housefathers" (J. Gausdal, “Ancestraland Sacrificial clans among the 


Santals’ in Journal of the Asiatic Society, Science, Vol. XIX, No. | 
b 5 SIL 


Calcutta, 1952, p. 6. 
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own blood. He offers his blood to the Boundary Bongas then. 
During hunts he offers his blood to these Bongas for safe and 
fruitful return of his people to the village. ! 

Among the Mundas the position of the priest or Pahan 
who worships tne village gods, has best been narrated by 
Risley.? According to him the Pahan is one who “makes 
the village" ( gaon banata ), while the Mahato or the Headman 
“manages it" (gaon chalata). The Pahan should be the descen- 
dant of the earliest settlers of the village because they only 
knew how to propitiate the local gods, and their descendants 
in turn must be knowing the artof propititation from their 
forefathers. He is selected from one family, but sometimes 
changed at intervals of three to five years. Then the boys 
of the village take a winnowing fan from house to house and 
when it stops before the house of a certain settler of old 
that person ıs selected as Pahan, Among the Hos, the Deuri 
orthe priest is similarly a Ho. The Deuri is born, while 
the Deonwa or the witch-finder is made. The Deuri has to 
worship the benevolent deities, who are small in number. He 
offers thanks to the Dessauli, Sin Bonga, Nage Bonga and 
Dissum or Maran Buru.? 

The priest is thus concerned with the benevolent gods 
as also the gods for routine festivals. The Deonwa or the 
witch-finder, however, overshadows the Deuri as he has to deal 
with malevolent spirits disturbing the normal life of the 
Ho The Sokha among the Mundas or Bhumijes similarly 
wields powers of a witch-finder and wins respect from the 
people. With the Santals, the Ojha or the witch-finder goes 

1 P.O, Bodding, Traditions and Institutions of the Santals, Oslo, 
1942, pp. 105-06 ; cf. "Naiki— Village priest of the aboriginal deities. 
Kudam-Naihi— Assistant priest, whose peculiar function it AG e 
propitiate the spirits (huts ) of the hills and jungles by sera E 
his arms till they bleed, mixing the plood with rice, and placing it 
in spots frequented by the bhuts” (H. Risley, op. Ctt, P. 449 ). 

2 H. Risley, op. cit., p. 453. 

3 D.N. Majumdar, 0p. cit., p. 258. 

4 B.T. Dalton, of. cit., pp. 297-98. 
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through a course of training and after observing a couple of 
preliminary ceremonies he has to receive a formal initiation or 
sid. The Ojha acts as one familiar with the Bongas, as one 
capable of enlisting the use of the power of certain Bongas. The 
Ojhas do not think of the holiness of the Bongas, rather they 
seek for their powers for the benefit of the community at large. 

Thus the materialistic outlook of the peoples is apparent 
from the duties and powers of the village priest. The village 
priest is concerned with the routine worship, whereas the 
witch-finders are revered with some awe because they free the 
community fromthe ever present obsession ofthe Bongas. 
That they are materialistic is further corroborated by the fact 
that the secular chief wields much more powers than the priest 
and the ancestor of the secular chief or the Headman is elevated 
to the rank ofa Bongain the name of Manjhi Haram Bonga 
having a regular seat of worship near the house of the present 
Headman. The materialistic attitude is further evinced by the 
fact that power rests with those whose life is really fraught 
with danger. and who collects food by hunting, reminiscing 
the old-age food-hunting habits. Among the Santals thus 
the final powers for settling disputes rests with the Hunt- 
Council presided over by the Hunt-priest ( Dihri ).1 The 
Hunt-priest is the priest who collects men of different villages 
and goes a-huntiog. He sits down to have the Council within 
the forest, surrounded by the leading men of the villages, and 
settles disputes, hears appeals against the judgment of village 
councils, He takes help of ordeals and makes incantations 
to gods and thus settles who is the winner in a dispute. Thus 
it appears that the relationship of these peoples with the 
unknown is very much oriented by their outlook on life lived 
on the earth, They offer the highest respect to those who 
are able to tackle imminent dangers to life rather sportively- 


Hence springs up the high esteem for the Dihri on the one 
hand and the Ojha on the other, 


1 P.O. Bodding, op. cit., pp. 120-26, 
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APPENDIX THREE 
MAK? MODE (MONRE) FESTIVAL IN CALCUTTA? 


Several Police personnel belonging to the Santal commu- 
nity, and mainly of the Armed Branch, hold Male. Mode 
festival every year in Calcutta near their barracks on Diamond 
Harbour Road. The function takes place on the full-moon day 
of Baisakh and continues for two days covering the entire 
full-moon period. In 1968 the puj. was held for the nineteenth 
occasion on January 11 & 12, and was attended by the 
Santals, both educated and working in different Government 
establishments of Calcutta and its environ and uneducated 
women and peasant classes coming from distant places of 
Hooghly and Burdwan districts. The place of worship being 
held in a children’s park near the barracks of the Police 
personnel, the common folk might have felt ill at ease to attend 
the function, though at the function itself the participants were 
as free as they could be in their native villages. 


HISTORY 

The old organizers of the festival claimed thatthey were 
the first group of Santals who came to Calcutta, joined the 
Police, and when they were more than five in Rammagar 
outpost under P. S. Matiabruz in the district of 24-Parganas, 
they first began to organize the festival annually there do 
propitiate the national deity, Modeko, in the hope that evil 
might not fall upon thea. Thereafter, as they were transferred 
to the barracks on Diamond Harbour Road, they continued to 
hold the festival annually, and soon it became very popular 
among the community as there was a large number of Police 
personnel who helped to make it a success. Although they 





1 Vide p. 67, notes supra 
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get some financial help from the olficialdom, they raise fund 
from among the members of their community, who are 
somehow connected with them in the social plane, and none 
dares refuse subscriptions as the festival, quite traditionally, 
isa communalone, and everyone is afraid of the god. That 
year the maximum rate of subscription was fixed at Rs. 3/ per 
head. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE GOD 


Modeko is said to be one of the three national gods 
(Bongas) ofthe Santals, the other two being Jaher Era aud 
Maran Buru. The Santals residing in Calcutta, as also their 
priest who was an M.L.A. and who came from Midnapore, 
claimed these to be the three national gods, and that they are 
worshipped under different names in different places quite in 
the Hindu manner of worshipping one godhead under 
different names. The priest, who was rather versed ia Hindu 
lore, likened the three godsto the Hindu Trinity and inter- 
preted quite euphemistically that Modeko represents the Sun- 
god, as his emblems are the bow and arrow, by the stroke of 
which darkness is dispelled. The priest also brought in the 
idea of three qualities of the Hindu tantras, namely, Sattva, 
Raja, Tama—represented by the three gods, and also likened 
the entire thing to the Hindu tantra where the female-consort 
(here represented by Jaher Era) is very important. All this, 
however, shows how the educated Santals are bringing in 
meaning and interpretations in the light of the surrounding 
culture of the Hindus, and are trying to shed the folkish 
character of the festival. Whatever sophisticated interpretation 
may be given to the worship, its folkish character under sylvan 
surrounding with propitiation of nature is still there. 

Modeko, meaning five, and sometimes styled Modeko- 
Turuiko (five-six) was said to be the same god, and the name 
of one single god as in the tradition of the Santals, The priest 
tried to interpret him as the god of five men, as in Santali 
Mode Hor (literally, five men ) stands for the community at 
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large. As a folk-god Modeko is said to bea male-god anda 
brother to Maran Buru and Jaher Era. In this connexion, 
Culshaw also wrote, “Five & six...are thought of as a family 
of five brothers and one sister. It is only to the ‘Five’ that 
offerings are made, and hence they are also frequently 
referred to as the ‘Five’. One sacrifice suffices for them all. 
The ‘Five’ are greatly feared because they are likely to cause 
some swift calamity when they are displeased”, i 

Datta-Majumder also opined, “National Bongas consist of 
6 deities— Maran Buru, Modeko or Modeko-Turuiko ( lit. five- 
six, but now representing only one deity ), Jaher Era, Gosae 
Era, Pargana Bonga and Manjhi Bonga .? 

The meaning of the “five”, and its components, if any, 
could neither be satisfactorily given by the experts already 
named, nor by the educated Santals who held the festival in 
Calcutta, although a link was tried to be established between 
Mode Hor (tribal assembly) and the god Modeko. 

It is, however, agreed by the aforesaid authorities as also 
the educated Santals of Calcutta that Mode is one of the 
important gods of the Santals (‘National Bonga'— Datta- 
Majumder), and that he should be propitiated lest he might 
bring about havoc or pestilence to the community. The annual 
festival was performed ia Calcutta to guard against unknown 
dangersto life and property, andto that extent the idea 
behind the festival is the same as referred to by Culshaw, “In 
a period of great drought the Santals probably arrange fora 
special festival to be held, with sacrifices offered to the ‘Five’? 
Culshaw further says, ‘‘These spirits are peculiarly liable to 
become offended, and offerings are made to them to avert 


their wrath, which takes the form of inflicting a poor harvest 


it is clear that both 


or an epidemic."? From all this, however, 
ere as in Calcutta, 


in the past and present, the Santals elsewh 


I W.J. Culshaw, of. Cif. P. 114. 
2 N. Datta-Majumder, 0$- cit, p. 99. 
3 Loc. cit. 
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are unanimous on the characteristics ofthe god, who, they 
say, should be propitiated to ward off unknown evils in the 
shape of drought, poor harvest or pestilence. An animal 
sacrifice is also made by an individual to the god in fulfilment 
of a vow made previously at a time of individual trouble. 


ASSOCIATES OF THE GOD 


In Calcutta, apart from Jaher Era and Maran Buru, the 
two associates of Modeko, two other gods (Bongas), namely, 
Jaathar Bonga and Manjhi Haram Bonga were located at two 
places in two opposite directions from the main seat of 
worship. Culshaw referred to the three higher gods, while 
Datta Majumder, as already quoted, added three more gods, 
Gosae Era, Pargana Bonga and Manjhi Bonga to the list of 
the three higher gods. According to Mukherjea, at the festival 
in Mayurbhanj, five gods, namely, Maran Buru, Jaher Era, 
Modeko, Maran Manjhi Haram and Hudin Manjhi Haram 
were invoked. 

Thus while there is unanimity as to the number of higher 
gods in all cases, there is disagreement with regard to the 
names and number of the lesser gods. Itis also strange that 
Sin Bonga, the highest god representing the sun, is not men- 
tioned these days, though he was so highly talked of in Mare 
Hapramko reak’ katha -and his attributes have now been 
ascribed to Modeko. 


OCCASION OF WORSHIP 


Traditionally, the festival is observed every five year or on 
occasions in fulfilment of a vow. According to Mukherjea, in 
Mayurbhanj the festivalis held in Agrahayan (November: 
December). In Calcutta, the festival is held every year on the 
full moon day of Baisakh (May), and in the districts of 
Midnapore and Bankura, the festival is held in the Bengali 
months, Baisakh and Jyaistha (May-June). l 


1 C.L. Mukherjea op. cit.; pp, 239-41. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE FESTIVAL 


In Calcutta, in the traditional manner, the worship and the 
attending festival were held for two days, and the actual 
ceremony started from the evening of the first day. 

The priest ( Naeke) was brought from Midnapore to 
conduct the worship, as he was versed in the rituals, and acts 
as Naeke in their native place. 

As already stated, subscriptions were reised first, and 
instead of putting up a knot of the bark of Sal trees in 
markets, printed leaflets were distributed in Hooghly and 
Burdwan districts and elsewhere to give publicity among the 
members of the community asto the time and place of the 
festival. 


THE PLACE OF WORSHIP (JAHER THAN) 

In the traditional manner the worship was held in the open 
in a park. The Jaher Than was an improvised one, made 
below a Neem tree, though traditionally it is held under Sal 
trees. A square arena with a thatched roof on bamboo-posts 
was made to house the gods, who, however, had no images. 
On two opposite directions, thatched places were made as seats 
of Janthar Bonga and Manjhi Haram Bonga. The bamboo 
posts in the Jaher Than were covered with Deodar leaves, and 
bunting was used in connecting the Jaher Than with the places 
of the other two Bongas. Inthe Jaher Than a raised platform 
of bricks, plastered with clay, was made, and in front of it two 
small Sal branches were fitted, and those two branches were 
loosely tied by three turns of white thread asis done bya 
Hindu priest. In front of the raised platform, and on the 
ground, a small area, called Khanr, was covered with powdered 
Arua rice, inthe middle of which a handful of Arua rice 
was placed three times in the name of the two gods and one 


goddess. 


THE FESTIVAL 
The puja and the attending festival took place for two days. 


The priest was earlier housed in a room of the barracks. 
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The Jaher Than was prepared on the first day, and the 
ritualistic paraphernalia was arranged by the priest. Three 
young men, including two married youths, washed their body 
ceremoniously ( called Um ) on the first day, and in the evening 
the priest was brought to Jaher Than, followed by a boy carry- 
ing Sagun thili, an earthen pot haying water inside with mango- 
leaves atop. The priest spread outa mat on which the three 
young men took their seats. The priest then gave each of them 
a winnowing fan and a little Arua rice. As they began to rub 
the Arua rice on the winnowing fan, they were found to be 
in a trance ( Jhupar or Rum ) after some time. While in their 
frenzy they were asking for their symbolic instrume:ís. the 
priest enquired of their names. One of them asked for a tangi. 
and the priest gave him the tangi knowing that the actor- 
divinity represented Maran Buru. Similarly, the actor-divinity 
asking for a basket and broomsticks, brass bracelets and brass 
necklace was recognized as representing Jaher Era, the sister 
ofthe other two gods. Thethird oneasked for a bow and 
arrows, and was known to represent Modeko. After getting 
their things the actor-gods began to dance about the Jaher 
Than, but after some time they began toshow much wrath 
and at one time struck the roofof the Jaher Than as ifto 
reak it. After much questioning they informed that they 
were not pleased with the construction of the Jaher Than as 
it was made of bamboo-posts and not Sal-posts, and that 
the puja should be held without any dissension among the 
community as was seen that year, The priest after much 
persuasion satisfied them stating that next year attempts would 
be made to set things right. Two small Sal branches were 
then placed near the Jaher Than. After some time the priest 
applied vermilion on the two arms, forehead, belly and back 
of each of the three men, and they regained normalcy. 
Thereafter, songs and dances by others continued around the 

place marked as Jaher Than, 
On the second day ( called Sardi 


: )the priest arranged the 
things for the ritual, 


In the morning a black anda red hen 
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were first sacrificed at the place ofthe Janthar Bonga. The 
blood was applied to the Arua rice there placed on leaves. 
At the Jaher Than the puja continued, an3 the sacrificial goats 
were brought in, but it was seen that they did nottake of the 
rice offered to them asa part of the ritual. The sacrifice 
of goats was delayed, although songs were sung as the 
people went on moving anti-clockwise round the Jaher Than 
as none showed signs of possession by spirits ( Jhupar ). 
Suddenly, three men, one after the other, came asifina 
trance from among the audience, and they were said to have 
been spirit-possessed, Each one of them, representing the 
god, was given the emblems, and then the man representing 
Maran Buru began dancing with the rangi in his hand, the 
man representing Modeko began dancing with the bow and 
arrows in hand, and the man representing Jaher Era took the 
bàsket on his head, wore the ornaments, and posed as sweeping 
the ground with the broomsticks. Then the three sacrificed 
the goats themselves, and applied their mouth into the blood, 
feigning to driok it. A white and a red he-goat were meant 
for Maran Buru and Modeko respectively. A red she-goat 
was sacrificed for Jaher Era. 

After the sacrifice of the goats, hens and cocks some other 
sacrifices were made to fulfil personal vows of some persons. 
At the end of the puja the khanr was put down in a hole, and 
the upper end was covered with earth lest it should get 
trampled. Then the heads of the goats were cooked to be 
eaten by the priest and the participants. The body ofthe 
animals were also cooked and kept for distribution among 
others. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 

Though performed in an improvised Jaher Than, even the 
educated Santals believed in the efficacy of the puja, and about 
the mysterious spirit-possession ( Jhupar ) they did not also 
show any sign of disbelief. The entire ceremony, however, 
was an affair of the male-folk, unlike the ceremonies in their 
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native villages where the female-folk takes part in singing and 
dancing and in making obeisance to the Naeke as he returns 
tothe village from the Jaher Than. The educated Santals 
quite nonchalantly began moving around the place of worship 
with the usual dresses like shorts, trousers or dhotis on. The 
entire ceremony appeared to bea happy get-together of the 
Santals working in the city, reminiscing the joys of the festival 


in their homes. 











APPENDIK FOUR 
IN FRINGE AREAS 


A. Khasis: 


The Khasis of Meghalaya believe in a Supreme Being and 
the cult of the ancestor is their main religion, but propitiation 
of evil spirits also occupy much of their time. They worship 
the spirits of the hills and rivers by animal or bird sacrifices. 

Food was formerly offered to ances'ors on flat table stones, 
but now such offerings are made in the house annually or 
when thought prudent. They revere the deceased ancestress 
of their clan and flat table stones in front of menbirs are placed 
in her honour. 

They believe in augury and divination by means of broken 
eggs or an examination of the entrails of birds and animals 
offered in sacrifice. The names of malignant spirits are 
ascertained through the aforesaid processes. 

The bodies of the deceased are burnt, the ashes and 
uncalcined bones being collected and placed in small Kistyaens 
till they are taken to clan ossuaries. They erect menhirs 
in this connexion, Their memorial stone -is characterized by 


the flat table stone, or dolmen, in front of a line of menhirs, ” 


the latter being almost always of uneven numbers, 

The priest ( Lyngdoh ) performs the worship for communal 
welfare. He has a priestess as deputy at the time of sacrificing. 
Elders perform other rites of birth, marriage and death. 


B. The Nicobarese : 

The Nicobarese are classified into four groups, namely, 
Northern, Central, Southern and Interior (- occupied by 
Shompen tribe ) according to the islands inhabited. — 

Their religion centres round propitiation of evil spirits. 


They think that the spirit of the dead will continue to exist 


eet, 
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if not propitiated. They destroy or taboo the personal 
movables of the dece sed to please the ancestral spirits. 

The Menluana or witch finder can harm others by magic 
and have powers to drive away evil spirits. They erect scare- 
-devils to drive away evil spirits (Iwi). The scare-devils 
consist of paintings on boards, wooden figures or bull-roarers. 

They have varying forms of funeral ceremonies. The dead 
body is buried with all personal belongings near a public place 
( El-Panam ) after it is washed in coconut-water and wrapped 
in red and white cotton pieces. In some islands, the dead 
body is kept ina canoe decaying through exposure. Except 
the Shompens, other Nicobarese disinter the body of he, dead 
from the grave and the bones are either thrown into the 
jungle, or kept in little hollowed logs or placed in canoes on 
the sea-shore to pile up along with the skulls and bones of 
many generations. 

They hold a community feast in honour of the dead called 
the Ossuary feast in every village every second or third year 
by rotation. This is characterized by pig-figting and pig 
-feasting. On this occasion, a high tree with branches cut off 
is fixed in the public place in which varieties of food are 
placed as offerings to ancestor. Gravesare dug out then. 
and the bones of common men are thrown away into the 
forest, while those of important persons are re-interred. 

They have several seasonal religious festivals for keeping 
away evil spirits and in honour of the spirits of the dwelling 
houses or of the sea fishes. They also celebrate the harvest 
festival and the fishing ceremony. They perform necessary 
rites desiring the change of direction of the wind from South- 
"West to North-East for their benefit. 
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1. Santals at Dasai dance 





3. Hos at fire-treading ceremony 
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7. Santals with their ceremonial drinks 
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